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HAT Providence will at times select 
the most striking methods of pro- 
curing such subtle ends as it may be 
supposed to have in view is a truth that 
I imagine could never have been better 
illustrated than on the occasion of my 
accidental meeting with Archibald P. Batts 
on the afternoon of a certain roth of May. 
I had been lunching that day at the 
St. James’s Restaurant, and was walking 
slowly along Piccadilly in the direction 
of the Circus. The afternoon was warm, 
and I was hesitating whether to call a 
hansom and drive back to my rooms or 
to stroll quietly round to my club and 
glance at the early editions of the evening 
papers, when that very moment I chanced 
suddenly upon Batts. He was in the act 
of entering a jeweller’s shop, and we 
caught sight of each other simultaneously. 
I stopped, and he turned to me with a 
smile. 

““My dear Bertram,” he said, “thus, 
then, we meet again after many weeks! 
I am glad to see you.” 

“IT fancied you were out of town,” I 
replied, shaking him by the hand. 

“T returned four days ago, and am 
staying at the Savoy. If you have no 
objection to waiting two minutes while I 
execute a trifling commission for a lady, 
I will rejoin you and we can ” He 
stopped abruptly in the middle of his 
sentence, and uttered a quick exclamation 
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below his breath. During our brief 
dialogue we had been standing at the 
door of the shop, he facing, I with my 
back to Piccadilly Circus. I looked at 
him in surprise ; his glance was fixed upon 
the figure of a man who had approached 
and passed us on the pavement. The 
next instant Batts took my arm. 

“Come,” he said. ‘‘ The commission 
can wait.” 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” I 
inquired. 

“That is precisely what I wish to find 
out,” he answered calmly. ‘“ Do you 
observe that gentleman in front of us— 
the tall man in the frock-coat and accen- 
tuated hat ?” 

“Yes. Who is he?” 

“I don’t know. But it suits my fancy 
to follow him for a few steps. Don’t look 
so astonished, my good Bertram. You 
should be aware by this time that I ama 
man of countless whims!” 

“ And this is one of them!” I remarked 
with a shrug, as I turned to accompany 
him. 

“Yes, this is one of them—a little 
quicker, if you don’t mind!” 

“Certainly ; but I trust he will not go 
far. It is not the sort of day for a walk- 
ing-race.” 

“Warm, I admit. And to think, my 
excellent Bertram, that, had I not seen 
you just at that moment, I should have 
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entered the shop exactly forty seconds 
before the gentleman passed us, and so 
should have unquestionably missed the 
opportunity of perceiving him! An odd 
coincidence, was it not ?” 

““Oh, very odd. But you speak of ‘the 
gentleman’ as a person with whom you 
have some acquaintance, yet just now you 
said that you did not even know who he 
was ?” 

“Nor do I. I never set eyes on him 
in my life before.” 

‘** Then in Heaven’s name, why 

“Follow him? Why, Bertram, I some- 
times leap to strange conclusions, my 
dear fellow, and they are very often wrong. 
Perhaps in the present instance my con- 
clusion may be wrong: I wish to try and 
ascertain whether it be so or not. 


” 


Yes— 


we will, if you have no objection, go 
into Burlington House, too!” he added 
suddenly, as the stranger in front of us 
took a sharp turn to the right. 

A few minutes later we were ascending 


the wide flight of steps leading into the 
Royal Academy. The picture galleries 
were crowded with their usual fashionable 
throng of visitors, but we had no difficulty 
in keeping in view the tall gentleman in 
the frock-coat and wide-brimmed hat who 
had preceded us into the building. Indeed, 
the press of people rendered it the more 
easy for Batts and myself to approach him 
closely without ostentation, or an appear- 
ance of obtrusiveness; and this we did: 
so that presently we found ourselves at 
the gentleman’s elbow. He was standing 
in front of a large picture on the line in 
the first gallery, and appeared to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of its 
beauties. Batts, with an Academy guide 
in one hand and a pencil in the other, 
took up his position immediately behind 
him, and assumed the innocent and 
anxious expression of the earnest dilet- 
tante. I stood a pace or two apart, 
wondering at Batts and his whims. While 
thus engaged, I noticed another gentleman 
walk rapidly up to the tall man, look into 
his face, and after exchanging a low 
remark with him, pass on towards the 
next gallery. The first stranger appeared 
for a moment to remain unconscious of 
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the address of this new-comer,-.and con- 
tinued to stare at the picture in front of 
him without moving. Then he, too, 
turned slowly and proceeded in the 
direction of the second gallery. Batts 
stepped to my side—no longer the earnest 
dilettante, but the alert and practical man 
of affairs. 

““I do not think the exhibition need 
detain us any longer, Bertram,” he 
remarked. ‘For my part, I have seen 
quite enough of it.” 

“In other words, you have gained your 
object ?” I laughed. 

** Exactly. We will take a hansom and 
drive to my club; or, if you prefer it, to 
your rooms. You will dine with me to- 
night ?” 

“Thanks.” 

**Come along then.” 

It was not till we were stretched out 
comfortably in two huge arm-chairs in the 
smoking-room of Batts’ club, with a large 
whisky-and-soda by the side of each of 
us, and the choicest of cigars between our 
lips, that Archibald Batts vouchsafed to 
throw any light on the singular proceed- 
ings of an hour ago. 

‘First of all,” said he, ‘‘ what pecu- 
liarity did you notice in connection with 
the man we followed to the Academy ?” 

“He wore a remarkably shaped hat.” 

“Ah, true. But many men do that. 
Did you observe nothing else ?” 

“I fancy he wore a button-hole.” 

“That, too, is not uncommon.” 

“‘T observed nothing else.” 

“*My dear Bertram,” exclaimed Batts, 
“*T say that it is not uncommon for men to 
wear button-holes ; nor, indeed, is it. But, 
my good fellow, did you ever in the whole 
course of your experience come across a 
man before who wore /Aree roses in his 
button-hole ? Zhree, mind you! And 
each one of a different colour.” 

I confessed that I had never chanced to 
encounter the peculiarity before. 

“Yet,” said Batts, “our friend whom 
we followed presented the singular phe- 
nomenon of a fashionably dressed man 
wearing three roses—imagine it! Three 
roses—a red, yellow, and white one—in 
the’ button-hole of his frock-coat! No 
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wonder I constrained to follow 
him.” 

‘“‘T cannot conceive that such a pecu- 
liarity—even granting it to be an excep- 
tional peculiarity—should be sufficient to 
justify you in following a man in the 
London streets,” I retorted a_ little 
pettishly. 

Ratts smiled. 

‘Can you speak French ?” he asked. 

‘Speak French? Why, what the 
I can speak a little,” I replied, 


was 





Yes, 


I 





** Come,” he said. * The commission can 
smothering as best I could my surprise at 
the sudden transition of ideas ‘conveyed by 
the question. 

‘ That’s right. 
ae 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“‘ Well, my dear Bertram, I have another 
whim for you! I propose that when you 
dine with me to-night we shall both 
emulate the peculiarity of our tall friend of 
the Academy, and wear, each of us, three 
roses in his button-hole.” 

“Anything to oblige you, Batts,” 
finishing my whisky, and rising. 

‘““A mere whim,” laughed Batts, “ of 
course! But remember — three roses, 


And you can understand 


I said, 


wait.” 
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Bertram. A 
one!” 

** All right,” I said. 

** And we will dine at eight o’clock,” said 
Batts. 

** Eight o’clock will suit me capitally.” 

Shortly after we separated, and I walked 
leisurely homewards, pondering upon the 
strange versatility of my friend Batts’ 
character, and his inexplicable love of 
mystery and intrigue. I knew him to bea 
man of immense resource ; his wealth had 


red, yellow, and white 


enabled him to extend his 
experiences throughout the 


greater portion of the habitable 
globe ; and in the course of 
his numerous and varied travels 
I was aware that he had 
accumulated the most diverse 
and catholic knowledge of men 
and cities, and had contracted 
acquaintance with the highest 
as well as the lowest personages 
in all parts of the civilised 
world. I was surprised, there- 
fore, at nothing that he did 
or said; nor at the singular 
knowledge he would sometimes 
betray of matters quite outside 
the province of an ordinary 
man’s experience. In spite of 
his playful insistence to the 
contrary, I was perfectly con- 
scious that, even in the most 
apparently trifling matter, Batts 
never acted without a definite 
purpose ; and that he was the last 
person in the world to be actuated by the 
impulse of (to use his own favourite 
expression) a mere whim. In the present 
instance I was accordingly prepared to be 
further enlightened on the subject of the 
button-hole ; and Iwas not disappointed. 
Batts met me as I descended at the doors 
of the Savoy Hotel, at a few minutes 
before eight o’clock. His face wore a 
more serious expression than usual, I 
thought; and he glanced a little critic- 
ally at the three roses which, in obedience 
to his request, I had fastened in my coat. 
“Red, yellow, and a white nephitos,” 
he observed. ‘ Yes, that will do admir- 
ably. Have a liqueur before dinner ?” 
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I consented, and following Batts, we 
sat down at one of the smaller tables in 
the dining-room. 

‘Now, Bertram,” he said, “I will no 
longer disguise from you the fact that 
in asking you to wear those three roses 
I may be involving you in an adventure of 
which the consequences may be serious, 
my friend. You will notice that 1 too 
am wearing in my button-hole three roses, 
similar to yours. Very well. For my part, 
I am prepared to accept the risk of my 
act; but I do not desire you to be forced 
into a situation of even potential risk 
against your will and knowledge. I need 
only add that I myself am in complete 
ignorance as yet of what this adventure is 
likely to be. I will not, therefore, ask 
you to be a party to it, if you are dis- 
inclined for a frolic in the dark. Please 
yourself, my dear fellow—please yourself 
in the matter absolutely!—and if you 
would prefer not to implicate yourself 
in an enterprise of which neither of us 
can foresee the results, do not, I beg, 
hesitate to affirm your preference at once.” 

He paused and sipped his liqueur. | 
touched the three roses in my coat with a 
smile. 

“I never strike my colours, my dear 
Batts!” I replied. “I am with you in 
your adventure, whatever it is; and if 
there is risk, so much the greater will be 
the attraction!” 

Batts nodded approvingly. 

“You speak like the stolid Britisher 
that you are, Bertram!” he remarked, 
“and I shall be glad of your co-operation. 
To tell you the truth, there is some mis- 
chief afoot. I don’t know what it is, but 
I want to find out. At present I am 
almost as much in the dark about it as 
you are, but I trust the next half-hour 
may give us some definite clue to the 
matter.” 

“The next half-hour ?” 

“Yes. Listen tome. We are wearing 
in our coats a very dangerous badge “9 

“The deuce!” I exclaimed, regarding 
my roses with sudden new and mixed 
feelings. 

“And,” proceeded Batts, “ we may have 
to play a part. First of all, we shall take 
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up our position at the most conspicuous 
table in the room. Then we shall await 
the next move—which will not be made 
by us—and shape our conduct accord- 
ingly.” 

“And what sort of ‘part’ are we to 
play ?” 

“Your part, my dear Bertram, will, till 
further notice, be one of silence and 
acquiescence! Briefly, we are two American 
Nihilists.” 

‘Great Heaven!” I ejaculated in amaze- 
ment. 

“* American, mark you!” he repeated. 
“No one ever heard of an ‘English’ 
Nihilist —therefore we hail from New 
York or Boston—or anywhere you like— 
it doesn’t matter much.” 

“But, my dear Batts,” I protested, 
“ Nihilists ' 

“My good Bertram,” he smiled, “ you 
cannot possibly be anything else so long 
as you wear the distinguishing badge of 
one of the most powerful and celebrated 
Nihilist societies in the world on your 
coat !” 

““ What—/hese roses |” . 

“These roses,” Batts interrupted, “are, 
in conjunction, the accepted insignia of the 
secret order to which for the time being 
we belong!” 

** But I know nothing about the order!” 

“Nor do I,” said Batts calmly; “that 
makes the situation all the more enter- 
taining.” 

“Oh, deuced entertaining !” I muttered, 
as Batts rose and signed to me to follow 
him to the table set apart for us. 

We had scarcely commenced dinner 
when Batts called my attention to a 
tall waiter who was standing near the 
door. 

“Don’t let him be conscious of your 
observation,” he remarked. 

“What about the man ?” I asked. 

“I took particular care that he should 
notice us when we came into the room,” 
said Batts; ‘“‘and I shall be surprised if 
we do not presently make his closer 
acquaintance.” 

“Why the dickens should we make his 
acquaintance ?” 

Batts smiled. 
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‘**Do you remember the tall man in the 
hat this afternoon ?” 

‘Certainly. He wore three roses. Pre- 
sumably he, too, was a Nihilist ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Do you recollect, also, 
that as he stood in front of a large pictuze 
in the Academy, another tall man addressed 
him, and then passed on to the next 
gallery ?” 

“*T do.” 

‘““Well,” said Batts, “the man who 
addressed him and the waiter yonder are 
one and the same individual.” 

] stared at him in astonishment. 

“The plot certainly thickens,” I 
remarked. ‘Do you know the fellow, 
then ?” 

**No, but I saw him once in Svornak. 
I recognised him as a waiter in this hotel 
two days ago. I recognised him again in 
the Academy this afternoon. I put this 
and that together, and ”— he shrugged 
his shoulders—‘*‘ thus it happens that you 
and I are now here to await developments, 
my dear Bertram.” 

I was about to reply, when Batts checked 
me, 

** As I thought!” he remarked hurriedly. 
*‘Here comes the waiter. Say nothing, 
but agree with everything JZ say.” 

The words were barely out of his mouth 
when the tall waiter, who had been loun- 
ging at the door, suddenly approached our 
table, and under an obsequious pretence 
of attending to our wants, bent down 
to Batts’ ear, and speaking rapidly in 
French with a strong Teutonic accent, 
said— 

“* Monsieur wears three roses.” 

“And my friend,” said Batts, without 
betraying the least surprise. 

“Se.” 

“We await 
** Are you 
with a look. 

The waiter smiled significantly. 

“It is well, Messieurs. But we cannot 
talk here. You come from °™ 

“New York. My name is Batts— 
Archibald P. Batts, of Boston. This 
gentleman,” he added in a low voice, “is 
Mr. Cyrus K. Blenkinsop, of New York.” 

“Without doubt,” I agreed. ‘* Cyrus 


instructions,” said Batts. 
?” He finished the question 
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K. Blenkinsop,” ang as I repeated the 
name I thought I had never before heard 
an uglier one. 

The waiter nodded. 

“You stay in the hotel ?” 

“JZ do,” said Batts, “‘ my friend is at 
another one. We were told to come to the 
Savoy Hotel, London, and await instruc- 
tions. We are here.” 

** And just in time for a coup,” whispered 
the waiter. ‘‘ To-morrow—but /ou/ @ 
Pheure we will talk. Your room?” 

““No. 75. Come there the 
dinner is finished.” 

‘“‘In half an hour,” said the waiter; 
and, removing a plate, he passed noise- 
lessly from our table. 


moment 


‘Just in time for a coup!” repeated 
Batts thoughtfully. ‘* I told you there was 
mischief afoot, Bertram.” 

** And we are to be mixed up in it ?” 

** If possible, my dear fellow, we are to 
prevent it!” 

** How ?” 

“I can’t tell you till we discover what 
the mischief is. But I can tell you this: 
‘That man who spoke to us just now is one 
of the most dangerous 
spirators in Europe. 


political con- 
I mentioned that I 
had come across him in Svornak. It was 
thus: Not long ago I was engaged in a 
shooting tour through the Balkans. I 
stayed some time at the small town of 
Svornak, which was the residence of the 
Prince of Rivania. There were scarce a 
dozen decent Europeans in the place at 
the time, and I and the special corre- 
spondent of one of the English newspapers 
were the only two Englishmen among 
them. This correspondent and myself on 


more than one occasion were asked to join 
the Prince in his shooting and hunting 
parties, and were subsequently entertained 
by him at the palace. 
of these hunting parties that the corre- 
spondent pointed out to me a gentleman 
of a somewhat conspicuous appearance, 


It was during one 


who happened to drive past us. He was 
tall and handsome, and bore himself with 
an easy and careless negligence. He 
saluted the Prince in passing, and I 
noticed that the Prince started and bit his 
lip. ‘ That,’ said the correspondent to 
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me, ‘is a man called Lavtchok —a 


Borastrian, and a member of the band of 


Nihilists known as the Society of Roses.’ 
He then proceeded to give me a detailed 
account of this remarkable order and its 
branches ; and from him I learnt that the 
badge which we now wear is the mark of 
this secret society all the world over. 
How he knew it I cannot say; but he was 
a man of the widest information on all 
topics connected with European diplomacy. 
I asked why this Lavtchodk was not 
instantly arrested. His reply was that, at 
the moment, there was no specific or 
formulated charge against the gentleman : 
he was a ‘suspect’ only, and would not 
remain long in the capital. Nor did he. 
He left Svorndk the same night, and 
I never set eyes on our friend again till I 
was somewhat astonished to discover 
him two days ago dressed in the garb 
of an ordinary waiter here at the Savoy 
Hotel!” 

When Batts had finished speaking he 
leant back in his chair and regarded me 
with a cheerful smile. 

‘** What do you make of it ?” he asked. 

“Make of it? I think we are a couple 
of fools for meddling in so dangerous a 
business!” I exclaimed. 

‘** Ah, well, we shail see!” he observed 
placidly. ‘‘ But, first, we must try and learn 
what’s afoot from the waiter. Now come; 
it is tim.: to go to my room.” 

He rose and led the way to his private 
apartment. We had scarcely entered it 
when there came a soft tap at the door, 
and the next moment the tall waiter stood 
before us. But his manner and bearing 
were no longer those of a waiter: he 
bowed courteously to us, and with the 
slightest suggestion of hauteur, as though 
he were in the presence of inferiors. Batts 
waved him to a chain 

“Pray sit down, 
sieur fe 

**No matter my name, Sir!” said the 
other. “Call me, if you will, Schmidt. 
You are sent, then, by the American 
branch ?” 

Batts bowed. 

“Ah, you Americans!” laughed the 
Nihilist. ‘“‘ You are always in the 


Monsieur — Mon- 
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fore-front and up to time! So it seems 
you are up to time now?” 

‘* All the better,” said Batts. ‘‘ But will 
you not have the kindness to inform us of 
this coup to which you referred just now?” 

“Well, there is nothing for you to do 
but to report to your Committee. All is. 
arranged. Lots were drawn three nights. 
ago, and the lot fell upon me—hence my 
appearance here as a waiter. The Com- 
mittee will meet again to-morrow evening 
at nine o’clock. Meantime our plans are 
laid. Directly the coup is accomplished 
you will all instantly disperse.” 

“That is well; but, mark you, Herr 
Schmidt, we are but this instant arrived, 
and know nothing of the nature or objective 
of this coup.” 

** Ah, is that possible ? Well, I will tell 
you.” 

He rolled a cigarette deliberately and 
lit it. 

‘On second thoughts,” he observed, “I 
will not. You had better attend the meeting 
yourselves to-morrow night and learn all. 
Here is the address of the house at which 
we shall meet.” He scribbled down a 
direction on a slip of paper and flung it 
carelessly on the table. ‘‘ And now you 
will pardon me, but I cannot stay.” 

‘But can you give us no indication ?” 

Schmidt twisted his cigarette round in 
his mouth and regarded us with a smile. 


* Yes,” he said, “I can give you some 


indication, Messieurs. The coup will take 
place in this hotel. Be careful not to 
remain in it, therefore, after nine o’clock 
to-morrow night! After nine o'clock, 
remember! Zon soir! Do not so much as. 
notice me by word or look again should we 
meet in the building.” 

He nodded carelessly to us and left the 
room. No sooner had the door closed on 
him than Batts reached over for the slip of 
paper and read out— 

“Detached house. 
Street, Pimlico.” 

‘Well, my dear Bertram,” he remarked, 
“we will be there. And meanwhile——” 

“* Meanwhile ?” 

“We can do nothing but keep our eyes 
open. You perceive we have got into a 
nest of Nihilists, and, my friend, we shall 


Corner of Audley 
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have to be careful how we proceed. You 
can, for the present, take those roses out 
of your button-hole. To-morrow we may 
require fresh ones. And now—let us go 
to the theatre.” 

* * * * 

The following morning Batts walked 
into my room while I was still engaged 
over a late breakfast. 

“I have just looked over the visitors’ 
list at the Savoy Hotel,” he remarked, 
seating himself in an easy-chair. 

** Any new arrivals ?” 

‘““No; but there will be. I learnt from 
the clerk that a suite of rooms had been 


Wij Z — 
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, 


“« We were told to come to the Savoy Hotel, London, and await instructions. 
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engaged for a foreign gentleman of dis- 
tinction, who is expected early this after- 
noon. I also learnt his name.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“Baron Vask,” said Batts, lighting a 
cigar. 

‘Baron Vask!” I 
is he?” 

““T don’t know—yet.” 

** But do you suspect ?” 

“Suspicions do not help one,” he 
remarked calmly. “If you have finished 
breakfast come round to my club.” 

I assented, and we passed the rest of 
the morning together, lunching at Batts’ 


repeated. ‘‘ Who 


We are here.” 
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club, and late in the afternoon returning 
to the Savoy Hotel. 

“‘Now,” said Batts, “I think we had 
better stay here for a while.” 

We entered the reading-room, and had 
scarcely sat down when the door. opened 
and two other gentlemen came in. One 
was tall and of a handsome and command- 
ing presence; the other was short, stout, 
and grizzled. They, too, sat down at a 
table and began to converse together in 
low tones. 

Batts rose and touched my arm. 

‘*Supposing we refer once more to the 
visitors’ list?” he said with a curious 
smile. 

I followed him from the reading-room, 
and we were bending presently over the 
book in which were entered the names of 
new arrivals. 

“Observe!” said Batts, pointing to the 
latest entry. 

I looked and read— 

Baron Vask. 

Colonel Szarvas. 


** So they have arrived,” I remarked. 


“And are in the reading-room,” said 
Batts. 


** Why, how do you know that ?” 

**T recognised him.” 

** What—Baron Vask ?” 

*“*No. The Prince of Rivania,” returned 
Batts quietly. 

‘“* The Prince of Rivaénia !” 1 ejaculated. 

Batts smiled. 

‘*] think we need no further explanation 
of the coup,” he observed. “This 
accounts for the presence of our friend 
Herr Schmidt-Lavtchok !” 

““The Prince of Rivania!” I repeated, 
still doubting. ‘* Are you sure?” 

*“As certain, my dear fellow, as I am 
that it is the intention of these devils to 
blow up the Prince and the Savoy Hotel 
together to-night.” , 

“Then Baron Vask re 

“Is the Prince’s incognito, and Szarvas 
is his confidential adviser. Most fortu- 
nate, is it not, that I should have been 
able to recognise his Highness ?” he asked 
with a smile. Then he put his hand on 
my shoulder. ‘ You seem surprised, my 
good Bertram,” he remarked easily. 
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“Good God, man, it’s enough to sur- 
prise a heathen idol!” I exclaimed. 

“Then don’t betray your astonishment 
quite so markedly,” he said. ‘ Lavtchdék 
has keen eyes.” 

“Ah, Lavtchdk! 
wonder ?” 

“Not ten paces from you,” said Batts, 
and he began to whistle carelessly. 

He was right. The tall waiter at that 
moment approached us silently from the 
end of a long corridor. He passed us 
with a rapid and significant scrutiny, but 
made no further sign that he knew us. 

“So,” said Batts, looking after him 
calmly, “I think we need not trouble 
to attend the meeting to-night, after 
all.” 

‘**Well—what do you propose? Shall 
we communicate instantly with Scotland 
Yard?” 

Batts turned an amused glance upon me. 

“Your zeal outruns your discretion, 
Bertram!” he remarked. ‘‘ No, we will 
not communicate with Scotland Yard— 
yet. We will communicate with Colonel 
Szarvas instead. Come along!” 

We proceeded to Batts’ room, and there 
he sat down at his writing-table and 
dashed off a few lines, which he handed 
to me to read. ‘They were addressed to 
“Colonel Szarvas,” and ran thus— 

“Mr. Archibald P. Batts presents his 
compliments to Colonel Szarvas, and 
would be glad if that gentleman would 
oblige him with five minutes’ private con- 
versation at once on a matter closely 
relating to the interests and immediate 
safety of Baron Vask.” 

This note, together with the number of 
his room, he despatched to the Colonel, 
and then, throwing himself back in his 
chair, he smoked placidly and waited. 
Five minutes passed—ten—when suddenly 
the door was flung open, and the short, 
stout gentleman whom I had previously 
noticed in the reading-room entered. He 
glanced keenly from one to the other of 
us from under his bushy grey eyebrows. 

“You are Mr. Batts?” he said in a 
harsh, peremptory tone, fixing, as he did 
so, his eye upon me. 

“No,” said I, “this gentleman——’ 


Where is he, I 


’ 
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“Ach! This gentleman!” and the 
Colonel turned his regard upon Batts. 

“At your service, Colonel,” said Batts, 
rising and bowing. “I trust his Highness 
is well.” 

“His Highness, Sir! It is not ‘ well’ 
at all that one gentleman should violate 
the incognito of another!” 

He spoke in a deep guttural voice, and 
though his English was fluent, 
it was marked bya strong German 
accent. 

‘“My apologies,” said Batts. 
‘** But I had the honour of being 
presented to the Prince at 
Svornak. Colonel Szarvas, I 
may as well inform you at once 
that there is a plot on foot to 
blow up the Prince in the Savoy 
Hotel to-night r 

He paused. 

The steely grey eyes of the 
Colonel hardened, but he did 
not betray by sign or gesture 
that the intelligence surprised 
him. He looked at Batts for 
full five seconds without speak- 
ing. Then he said— 

*“Yon have proof?” 

‘‘Sufficient,” said Batts. 
** Lavtchok is in the hotel.” 

** Lavichok\!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, and this time he dd 
start a little, but instantly re- 
covered his iron self-composure. 
‘“* Lavtchok, you say? Be good 
enough to explain, Sir.” 

“T will,” said Batts, and 
motioning the Colonel to a seat, 
he thereupon commenced a full and 
detailed account of everything that had 
happened to us during the last twenty-four 
hours, ending with the remark— 

“‘And so you see, Colonel, the proofs 
you demanded are sufficiently convincing, 
and, I trust, my justification for having 
disturbed you equally evident.” 

The Colonel bowed. 

“You have done well, Mr. Batts. We 
must capture this Lavtchdk, if possible, 
in the act.” 

‘“‘Exactly!” said Batts, “in the act. 
‘Therefore, Colonel, we had better do 
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nothing until the evening. The Prince 
and the hotel are safe till nine o'clock. 
At a little before nine we will institute 
a search, and then——” ! 

“Ach, then!” repeated Colonel Szarvas 
with a grim smile. He rose from his 
chair. ‘‘ We will meet later,” he said. 
‘Meanwhile, remain on guard in the 


hotel, and if anything important occurs, 


“Tt is not ‘well’ at all that one gentleman should 


,% 


violate the incognito of another ! 


fail not to communicate with me at once. 
The Prince and I have business to 
dispatch. Au revoir, Messieurs!” He 
bowed stiffly to both of us and passed 
through the door, which Batts held open 
for him. 

“There goes a grim old warrior!” 
remarked Batts. ‘‘God pity the enemy 
who falls into his clutches!” 

“Yes, but what next ?” 

“‘What next ? A waiting game, my good 
Bertram. We can do nothing, as I have said, 
till nine o’clock. But meantime there is 
no reason why we should not dine!” 
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It was a quarter-past eight when at 
length we rose from the table. Dinner 
was still in full swing, the dining-room 
crowded with guests, the rest of the hotel 
comparatively deserted, as, unnoticed and 
unremarked, we withdrew ourselves from 
the throng, and presently found ourselves 
once more alone in the privacy of Batts’ 
apartment. 

** Now to secure Lavtchok!” said Batts. 
“‘I saw him a quarter of an hour ago 
at the table d’héte, but”— Batts’ face 
took on an uneasy look—*‘I confess to 
some anxiety, Bertram, on this score: I 
hope the fellow hasn’t given us the slip at 
the last moment! There’s no time to 
waste. We must see the manager at 
once.” 

He rang the bell and sent a message to 
the manager of the hotel, coupled with an 
urgent demand that that gentleman should 
lose not an instant in granting him an 
interview. A reply was brought to us two 
minutes later requesting us to step round 
to the manager’s room. 

“You have a new waiter here, Mr. 


L——,” began Batts, without preliminary, 
** A waiter called Schmidt ?” 

“‘T know no one of that name,” said the 
manager. 


“Well, possibly he was engaged under 
another. I mean a tall, dark man with a 
pointed beard.” 

“Yes. He was engaged two days ago. 
I know the man. A Bavarian.” 

Batts shrugged his shoulders. 

** His real name is Lavtchok,” he said ; 
‘and he is a Borastrian and a Nihilist.” 

The manager started. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Batts?” he 
asked nervously. 

“Merely that if he is not seized at once 
this hotel will be blown up 
hour.” . 

“Are you in 
Mr. L 

“Perfectly. Search for the man, please, 
this moment, and cause him to be secured. 
We will wait here.” 

The manager left the room in consider- 
able perturbation; in a few minutes he 
returned with a consternation almost 
greater. 


within an 


> 


earnest exclaimed 
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‘“*The man is nowhere to be found,” he 
explained. ‘ He is not in the hotel. He 
has gone.” 

“Ah,” said Batts. “It is precisely 
what I feared, Bertram. I ought not to: 
have let him out of my sight for even a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Then he addressed himself again to the 
manager. 

“Mr. .” he observed, ‘‘I am afraid’ 
the position is an awkward one. I do not 
think that there is the slightest doubt 
that at the present moment there is 
concealed somewhere in this hotel a dyna- 
mite bomb. Unless it is discovered in 
time, the hotel may be blown up any minute 
during the next hour.” 

“And so,” came a deep guttural voice 
at our elbow, “‘ it would be advisable that 
the hotel should be cleared at once; eh, 
my friends ?” 

We looked round, and there, at the open 
door, stood Colonel Szarvas, who had 
entered unperceived. He nodded to: 
Batts. 

** Lavtchok 
calmly. 

“T am afraid so, Colonel.” 

“The more reason that we should anti- 
cipate a speedy explosion!” smiled the 
Colonel grimly. ‘‘As for me, I will beg 
the Baron to leave the hotel instantly. And 
you gentlemen will doubtless search for 
the bomb—so ?” 

Batts looked at his watch. 

‘“‘How long will it take to clear the 
hotel ?” he asked. 

“Less than ten 
manager. 

“Good. It is now half-past eight. We 
have twenty minutes. At ten minutes to 
nine, if we fail to discover this machine—” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in the manager, “I 
see. The hotel shall be cleared. We will 
make a thorough search immediately, 


gentlemen. May I ask your assistance, 
or—— ?” 


>” 


has escaped he said 


minutes,” said the 


“Oh, you mean there may be some 
risk? We will take our chance with the 
rest!” laughed Batts. ‘‘ Call up all the 
servants you can, and let us start at once.” 

In five minutes a score of men were 
scouring the hotel from garret to basement. 
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Batts, the manager, and myself took a 
direction of our own. 

“First,” said Batts, “let us try the 
apartments of Baron Vask.” 

The manager unlocked the door of the 
Prince’s suite of rooms, and we entered 
them precipitately. Not a moment was to 


‘i 
1 
i 


—_> 
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**Store-rooms and offices,” said the 
manager. 

“To the store - rooms, 
Baits. 

We descended instantly to the chambers. 
underneath those of the Prince. The 
first revealed nothing to our searching 


then!” said 


“ Lavtchok has escaped ?” he said calmly. 


be lost. We were conscious that not only 
our own lives, but possibly the lives of 
everybody in the hotel, depended upon 
the speedy success of our search. Every 
nook and cranny of the Prince’s rooms we 
explored with a feverish haste, yet at the 
same time with a thoroughness that left 
no object undetected—but in vain. We 
discovered nothing. The apartments in 
which we stood were on the first floor. 

“What rooms are below these ?” asked 
Batts. ‘ 


eyes, but scarcely had Batts entered the 
second—that directly below the sitting- 
room of Baron Vask—when he uttered 
an exclamation and ran forward. The 
electric light had been switched on, 
though it was still scarce dark. The 
room—a large one, and used for pur- 
poses of provision storage—was brightly 
illuminated. From the far end of it there 
came a soft sound of ticking, like that of a 
small travelling-clock. It was to the spot 
from whence this ticking proceeded that 
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Batts had immediately hurried, and now 
he was on his knees on the floor, busily 
peering between two pieces of lumber. 
The next moment he sprang to his feet, 
and seizing one of these articles of furni- 
ture, flung it aside, and then turned to us 
with a smile of triumph. 

“There,” he cried, pointing 
floor, ‘‘there is our bomb!” 

We rushed to the spot, and looking 
down, perceived a small square box lying 
in the corner behind the legs of a wooden 
table. Attached to it was a little brass 
spherical object without a lid. 

‘* A clock-work bomb, my good Bertram,” 
explained Batts. ‘‘ And,” he added calmly, 
‘it may be timed to explode any moment 
during the next five minutes.” 

‘**Good God!” exclaimed the manager, 
shrinking back. 

** Yes, our lives aren’t worth ten minutes’ 
purchase,” remarked Batts, flicking the 
dust from his trousers, while the regular, 
inexorable ticking of the machine seemed 
to fill the room. 


to the 


We stood for a second 
watching the thing with a sort of horrible 
fascination ; our limbs seemed paralysed ; 
we could neither move nor speak. Batts 
wheeled suddenly round. 

““Some sand—sawdust — sugar — any- 
thing gritty!” he exclaimed. ‘It is our 
only chance. Quick, Mr. L——! Where 
can we find some ?” 

The manager stared at 
mouthed 

‘** What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Get me some sand, if you do not want 
to be blown to kingdom come in less than 
three minutes!” said Batts sharply. 

“* Sand, Mr. Batts!” 

“Sugar, then; have you _ nothing 
handy—no groceries—for instance, salt ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. L 


him open- 


, ‘‘ there’s salt!” 


. 
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And he ran to a shelf on the wall and 
pulled down a huge block of salt, which 
he handed to Batts. 

Batts dashed it on the floor. Next he 
set his heel on the fragments and crushed 
them into powder. 

“Move that table aside!” he cried, 
and while we did so, he scraped up from 
the floor a handful of ground salt and 
hurried to the corner where the machine 
lay ticking. An instant later he was 
bending over the bomb, while we watched 
him with our hearts in our mouths. 
Slowly and carefully he poured the salt 
into the opening of the small spherical- 
shaped object. There was a_ harsh 
grating noise, as the hard grains of salt 
trickled into the machinery and found 
their way into the wheels and springs 
of the clockwork apparatus inside— 
then something seemed to snap, and the 
ticking stopped. Batts got up, and even 
his impassive face betrayed a momentary 
expression of relief as again he turned 
to us. 

‘““The bomb,” said he, ‘‘can now be 
removed without danger. Better leave it, 
though, where it is, and send for an 
official from the Explosives Department 
at Scotland Yard to take it away, and 
dispose of it judiciously. Mr. L , our 
lives and the lives of those in your hotel 
are safe. I congratulate you!” 

‘*No, Sir—it is we who have to con- 
gratulate you and to thank you!” cried 
the manager, wiping his forehead with 
his pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ But for you, 
Mr. Batts, where should we all have been 
to-night ?” 

“Ah,” said Batts, smiling, 
cannot tell you, Mr. L——! 
theologian, Sir! Come and 
bottle of champagne.” 


“that I 
I am no 
drink a 
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oe are some strange colonies 

of foreigners in the East End of 
London, as most people know, but it is 
doubtful if there is any stranger one than 
that in the little street which is given over 
to the Chinese who have made their home 


home of the Chinese, can Limehouse 
Causeway be considered as even a third- 
rate street. If you pass through the City 


and eastwards to Aldgate, then along that 
thoroughfare of nations, the Commercial 
Road, till you come, far down it, to the 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAUSEWAY. 


The woman tn the picture ts English, but married to a Chinaman. 


in that corner of the Metropolis which lies 
close to the entrance to the West India 
Docks. 

“Limehouse Causeway” has an imposing 
sound as the name of a street, and one 
thinks instinctively of several other 
‘““Causeways” and “ Broadways” whose 
fame has passed far beyond London. But 
in no sense, except that of its being the 


broad street known as West India Dock 
Road, you will then soon arrive in sight, 
on the right hand as you go down it, of a 
narrow, somewhat dirty - looking street, 
which cuts away from the main road at an 
oblique angle. This is Limehouse Cause- 
way, the Chinese quarter of England. 
Once in the Causeway itself, evidences 
of its inhabitants and their characteristics 
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meet you on every hand. Each side of the 
short, narrow street is flanked by houses 
and shops of an inferior kind. And over 
the doors and windows of the latter you 
will see painted in full glory the classic 
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Chinamen as are their more frank neigh- 
bours Lum Yat Wah and Wong Chung 
Wei. 

Nor is John Chinaman’s fancy for copy- 
ing English ideas confined only to that 


SHOP OF WONG CHUNG LEE IN LIMEHOUSE CAUSEWAY. 


names of Lum Yat Wah, Wong Chung 
Wei, and such-like. One thing may 
possibly strike you—namely, that there are 
a fair number of Englishmen who carry 
on business in the shops of Limehouse 
Causeway, as well as Chinese, but in so 
thinking you unwittingly deceive yourself. 
For several of the establishments which 
strike your eye as you wander slowly along 
the street, though they have English names 
painted outside their portals, are, never- 


and run ! 


tenanted 
‘This taking of the names of the people in 
whose country theysdhappen to find them- 


serve 6 tht a 
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custom confined to the 


inwhabitants of the Celestial Empire, as 


of us know 
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Ta uu are as certamly 


of adopting names. ‘“ John ”—as I learnt 
very much from a recent visit to his 
quarters—has a great fancy for adopting 
English wives as well as English names 
For in this Chinese portion of the East 
End there are no women from China, or 
if one comes now and then it is rather as 
a passing guest than as a regular resident. 
The Celestial who arrives in Limehouse 
Causeway, and there takes up his abode, 
begins to look out as soon as possible for 
a lady of the district who is willing to 
take even a Chinaman rather than lose the 
chance of marrying altogether. 

And as a wooer of this kind, it must be 
acknowl dged that 
hal the 


pursuing my 


John is very su 


cessful | sce ig, 
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much preferred the second husband to the 
first ; and, indeed, as she still keeps about 
the locality, though again a widow, ‘there 
is once more an opportunity for any 
Celestial who desires to make Ireland 
have one injustice the less! 

The Chinamen of Limehouse Causeway 
show a very laudable disposition to have 
their marriage ceremony with English 
wives performed at the church of the 
district, though, perhaps, this is due to 
the demands of the “ladies” themselves. 
At any rate, such weddings are frequent, 
and the grave stolidity with which John 
promises everything, and looks all the 
time with that ‘“‘smile so child-like and 
bland,” with no trace of nervousness or 
hesitation whatever, is a standing example 


to all English bridegrooms of a pose they 


would do well to copy. 

As to wedding pleasures on his marriage- 
day, John, in England, is not particularly 
demonstrative. He returns after the 


ceremony to his house, and smokes his 


(HMARLES KRING 
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complete his marriage-rites with a girl to 
whom his parents had betrothed him in 
his youth, and the total cost of the affair 
to him was over £300! The Chinaman 
has a great regard, even in England, for 
what his parents have wished or made him 
promise, and in this case, though the man 
did not want the girl as wife, he felt it his 
duty to carry out the contract they had 
made. When he had married the maiden in 
China, he offered to bring her back with 
him to the salubrious air of Limehouse, 
but she refused to Whether 
she had the beauties of the 
region which her new husband inhabited 
or not, I could not ascertain; but it is 
certain that she, like Mary, chose the 
“better part”! So her husband returned 
alone, and has had to console his lonely 
hearth in the East End with somebody 


come. 
heard of 


else. 
It is probably twelve years or so since 
the Celestials first settled in this district, 


where to-day they reign supreme. They 
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Batts had immediately hurried, and now 
he was on his knees on the floor, busily 
peering between two pieces of lumber. 
The next moment he sprang to his feet, 
and seizing one of these articles of furni- 
ture, flung it aside, and then turned to us 
with a smile of triumph. 

“There,” he cried, pointing to the 
floor, ‘‘there is our bomb!” 

We rushed to the spot, and looking 
down, perceived a small square box lying 
in the corner behind the legs of a wooden 
table. Attached to it was a little brass 
spherical object without a lid. 

‘* A clock-work bomb, my good Bertram,” 
explained Batts. ‘‘ And,” he added calmly, 
‘it may be timed to explode any moment 
during the next five minutes.” 

‘“*Good God!” exclaimed the manager, 
shrinking back. 

** Yes, our lives aren’t worth ten minutes’ 
purchase,” remarked Batts, flicking the 
dust from his trousers, while the regular, 
inexorable ticking of the machine seemed 
to fill the room. We stood for a second 
watching the thing with a sort of horrible 
fascination ; our limbs seemed paralysed ; 





we could neither move nor speak. Batts 
wheeled suddenly round. 

‘Some sand—sawdust — sugar — any- 
thing gritty!” he exclaimed. ‘It is our 
only chance. Quick, Mr. L——! Where 
can we find some ?” 

The manager stared at him open- 


mouthed 

** What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Get me some sand, if you do not want 
to be blown to kingdom come in less than 
three minutes!” said Batts sharply. 

“* Sand, Mr. Batts!” 

“Sugar, then; 
handy—no groceries 

“Yes,” said Mr. L 


have you nothing 
for instance, salt ?” 
, ‘*there’s salt!” 
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And he ran to a shelf on the wall and 
pulled down a huge block of salt, which 
he handed to Batts. 

Batts dashed it on the floor. Next he 
set his heel on the fragments and crushed 
them into powder. 

“Move that table aside!” he cried, 
and while we did so, he scraped up from 
the floor a handful of ground salt and 
hurried to the corner where the machine 
lay ticking. An instant later he was 
bending over the bomb, while we watched 
him with our hearts in our mouths. 
Slowly and carefully he poured the salt 
into the opening of the small spherical- 
shaped object. ‘There was a_ harsh 
grating noise, as the hard grains of salt 
trickled into the machinery and found 
their way into the wheels and springs 
of the clockwork apparatus inside— 
then something seemed to snap, and the 
ticking stopped. Batts got up, and even 
his impassive face betrayed a momentary 
expression of relief as again he turned 
to us. 

‘““The bomb,” said he, ‘“‘can now be 
removed without danger. Better leave it, 
though, where it is, and send for an 
official from the Explosives Department 
at Scotland Yard to take it away, and 
dispose of it judiciously. Mr. L , our 
lives and the lives of those in your hotel 
are safe. I congratulate you!” 

‘“*No, Sir—it is we who have to con- 
gratulate you and to thank you!” cried 
the manager, wiping his forehead with 
his pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ But for you, 
Mr. Batts, where should we all have been 
to-night ?” 

“Ah,” said Batts, smiling, 
cannot tell you, Mr. L ! I am no 
theologian, Sir! Come and drink a 
bottle of champagne.” 





“that I 
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HERE are some strange colonies 

of foreigners in the East End of 
London, as most people know, but it is 
doubtful if there is any stranger one than 
that in the little street which is given over 
to the Chinese who have made their home 


home of the Chinese, can Limehouse 
Causeway be considered as even a third- 
rate street. If you pass through the City 
and eastwards to Aldgate, then along that 
thoroughfare of nations, the Commercial 
Road, till you come, far down it, to the 
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The woman tn the picture ts English, but married to a Chinaman. 


in that corner of the Metropolis which lies 
close to the entrance to the West India 
Docks. 

“Limehouse Causeway” has an imposing 
sound as the name of a street, and one 
thinks instinctively of several other 
‘““Causeways” and “ Broadways” whose 
fame has passed far beyond London. But 
in no sense, except that of its being the 


broad street known as West India Dock 
Road, you will then soon arrive in sight, 
on the right hand as you go down it, of a 
narrow, somewhat dirty - looking street, 
which cuts away from the main road at an 
oblique angle. This is Limehouse Cause- 
way, the Chinese quarter of England. 
Once in the Causeway itself, evidences 
of its inhabitants and their characteristics 
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meet you on every hand. Each side of the 
short, narrow street is flanked by houses 
and shops of an inferior kind. And over 
the doors and windows of the latter you 
will see painted in full glory the classic 





Chinamen as are their more frank neigh- 
bours Lum Yat Wah and Wong Chung 
Wei. 

Nor is John Chinaman’s fancy for copy- 
ing English ideas confined only to that 
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names of Lum Yat Wah, Wong Chung 
Wei, and such-like. One thing may 
possibly strike. you—namely, that there are 
a fair number of Englishmen who carry 
on business in the shops of Limehouse 
Causeway, as well as Chinese, but in so 
thinking you unwittingly deceive yourself. 
For several of the establishments which 
strike your eye as you wander slowly along 
the street, though they have English names 
painted outside their portals, are, never- 
theless, tenanted and run by Chinamen! 
This taking of the names of the people in 
whose country they happen to find them- 
selves is not a custom confined to the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, as 
most of us know. 

So that when you observe a shop with 
** John Chance” written above its window, 
or “Charles King” showing prominently 
outside it, you will not fail to remember 
that the two gentlemen bearing those 
thoroughly English names are as certainly 





of adopting names. ‘“ John ”—as | learnt 
very much from a recent visit to his 
quarters—has a great fancy for adopting 
English wives as well as English names. 
For in this Chinese portion of the East 
End there are no women from China, or 
if one comes now and then it is rather as 
a passing guest than as a regular resident. 
The Celestial who arrives in Limehouse 
Causeway, and there takes up his abode, 
begins to look out as soon as possible for 
a lady of the district who is willing to 
take even a Chinaman rather than lose the 
chance of marrying altogether. 

And as a wooer of this kind, it must be 
acknowledged that John is very suc- 
cessful. 1 had the pleasure of seeing, 


while pursuing my researches in this 
neighbourhood, a voluble Irishwoman who 
had, in the first case, had for her husband 
a son of Erin, and then, on his decease, 
had taken, “for better or for worse,” a 
She assured me that she 


Chinaman. 
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much preferred the second husband to the 
first ; and, indeed, as she still keeps about 
the locality, though again a widow, ‘there 
is once more an opportunity for any 
Celestial who desires to make Ireland 
have one injustice the less! 

The Chinamen of Limehouse Causeway 
show a very laudable disposition to have 
their marriage ceremony with English 
wives performed at the church of the 
district, though, perhaps, this is due to 
the demands of the ‘‘ ladies” themselves. 
At any rate, such weddings are frequent, 
and the grave stolidity with which John 
promises everything, and looks all the 
time with that ‘“‘smile so child-like and 
bland,” with no trace of nervousness or 
hesitation whatever, is a standing example 
to all English bridegrooms of a pose they 
wouid do well to copy. 

As to wedding pleasures on his marriage- 
day, John, in England, is not particularly 
demonstrative. He after the 
ceremony to his house, and smokes his 


returns 
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complete his marriage-rites with a girl to 
whom his parents had betrothed him in 
his youth, and the total cost of the affair 
to him was over £300! ‘The Chinaman 
has a great regard, even in England, for 
what his parents have wished or made him 
promise, and in this case, though the man 
did not want the girl as wife, he felt it his 
duty to carry out the contract they had 
made. When he had married the maiden in 
China, he offered to bring her back with 
him to the salubrious air of Limehouse, 
but she refused to Whether 
she had heard of the the 
region which her new husband inhabited 
or not, 


come. 
beauties of 


I could not ascertain; but it is 
certain that she, like Mary, chose the 
“better part”! So her husband returned 
alone, and has had to console his lonely 
hearth in the East End with somebody 
else. 

It is probably twelve years or so since 
the Celestials first settled in this district, 
where to-day they reign supreme. They 


LIMEHOUSE CAUSEWAY. 


“Charles King” its a Chinaman who has adopted an English name. 


pipe of tobacco or opium in contentment 
at his lot. One of the “gents” of the 
Causeway, so I was told by a dweller 
in it, went not long ago to China to 


have some seven or eight shops there, 
and these are on the whole fairly clean, 
even to our eyes, which view things so 


differently from those of the Chinese. The 
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windows are set out very roughly with 
a curious assortment of articles for sale, 
which attract the average gentleman from 
the East, such as tobacco, cigars, and 
The amount of the latter which 
is sold here is simply astonishing. You 
may see the sailors from ships which have 
come into the dock hard-by from the 
Chinese Empire go into these little 
shops and issue forth with great bars of 
soap under their arms, such as lead you 
to think that their purpose is to scrub 


soap. 
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establishments, and so no Chinaman need 
go away unserved. 

The English people of the neighbour- 
hood give the Celestials an excellent 
character for peacefulness and quietness. 
There is seldom, or never, any quarrelling 
between them and their neighbours. 
Occasionally rows occur among the 
Celestials themselves, but in that case the 
English do not interfere, but let them 
settle it alone. One marked _ trait, 
of which everybody tells you, regarding 


A CHINESE TOBACCO-SHOP IN THE CAUSEWAY, WITH TWO CHINO-ENGLISH 


CHILDREN IN FRONT. 


thoroughly clean every vessel at present 
docked within a mile of the place! 
Tobacco has an enormous sale, too, in 
Limehouse Causeway, for the Chinamen 
are inveterate smokers. Opium also is in 
great demand. Most of the customers 
who patronise these shops are the com- 
patriots of the owners of them. They arrive 
daily from the Fast or are returning thither. 
Also a few other Asiatics who have been 
made aware of the proximity of the spot 
to their landing-place come here to get 
a supply of tobacco. Besides these 
things, beads, coloured paper, and gar- 
ments after the required fashion are 
‘all to be had in one or other of these 


the Chinese here, is their goodness and 


kindness to the children around 
not only to their own, but to the 
youngsters of strangers. It is seldom 
that any child asks one of them for money 
without having a piece given. And from 
one shop which is much patronised by 
the children of the district for sweets I 
got several “‘ cash” which had been taken 
from boys and girls, having thus been 
given to them by Chinamen. 

It is interesting to know what kind of . 
children are the offspring of these mixed 
marriages in the Limehouse region. Most 
of the families thus formed have from four 
to seven children. In some cases I could 


them, 
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not tell the boys from cz.inary English 
ones, so little had they the mark of China 
upon them ; but in others it was just the 
opposite—the brand of “‘ John Chinaman” 
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invariably called by English names, both 
Christian and surname. Thus I came 
across "Gus, Stanley, and Alice. The 
dress of the children is in every respect 
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was as plain as daylight there. What is 
the reason of this strange difference nobody 
seemed tobe able totell or to offer any likely 
conjecture. But there it is, all the same. 
And it is also interesting to know that, 
in such marriages, the offspring are 
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like that of ordinary English boys and 
girls, even though their parents may dress 
otherwise. The Chinaman, judging from 
what I saw, is very fond of yellow and 
blue in his best garments, these seemed 
to be his favourite colours, and on holidays 
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and feast-days Limehouse Causeway is 
gay with them. White stockings are 
invariably his gear for that portion of 
his anatomy which they cover, he would 
feel it a great disgrace to have to wear 
any other colour! 

As to the inevitable pigtail, which has 
throughout all ages been the sign of the 
Celestial to the denizen of this land, John, 
in the East End, has to be careful about it. 
In fact—be the words softly spoken !— 
even in Limehouse Causeway he keeps it 
tucked. up under his cap, that small, flat 
cap we all know so well. The reason for 
this is one which we readily appreciate, 
but which, we must acknowledge, does 
not do any credit to our Board School 
teaching of manners and behaviour. John 
is afraid of ‘‘the small boy”! And with 
good reason, for whenever that youth down 
Limehouse way catches sight of some 
luckless wight with a pigtail showing, he 
gives the said wight a bad time indeed. 
So John has learnt wisdom, and profited 
thereby. 

China itself has always been regarded 
as the topsy-turvydom of our fashions, 
and “‘ China in England” is no exception 
to its parent some thousands of miles off. 
For Ah Sing’s “ great” time down the 
Causeway is when there is a funeral! It 
is not a lively time with English people, 
as arule; but with Ah Sing it is different. 

He practises all the arts which he would 
perform if in his native land. As the 
mourners come out of the house, pre- 
paratory to making their way to Plaistow 
Cemetery, a Chinaman stands at the door 
and presents each of them with a clean 
white pocket-handkerchief. Ah Sing is 
very particular to see that this is done. 
Otherwise how could they effectively 
mourn for the ‘‘ dear departed ” ? 

Then, too, each person of the , arty 
takes with him or her to the grave a 
goodly parcel of food. Some they eat 
there; some they leave; and some they 
bring back again. But it is evident that the 
dead will, in their new home, require some- 
thing to eat; so Ah Sing provides it. And 
after the ceremony Ah Sing does not, like so 
many of us English folks, forget the graves 
of his friends and relations for evermore. 
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He makes regular and frequent visits to 
them, and carries with him several reams 
of the coloured paper sold by Lum Yat 
Wah or Chung Tong. These he burns 
religiously over the graves, and thus drives 
away all the evil spirits who might other- 
wise infest the cemetery at Plaistow. 

As to the vices of Ah Sing, alias ‘‘ John 
Chinaman,” as seen in Limehouse Cause- 
way, they may be summed up chiefly as 
gin-drinking and opium-smoking. Next 
to his pipe, Ah Sing likes his “* wee drop o’ 
gin” as much as most things in the way 
of creature-comforts. He makes no secret 
of it either. He does not care greatly 
for champagne or hock—probably he 
would scarcely know what they were, if 
questioned—but he does like his drop of 
gin, and he likes it fairly neat, too. As to 
his opium— well, there has been much 
said about the opium-dens of the East 
End of London ; but while I have learnt 
of one or two places where Chinamen do 
sit and fall into delicious reveries and 
dreams over the smoking of the narcotic, 
yet I should say that more has been made 
of it than there is warrant for. 

Limehouse knows one or two such 
houses, and also that nearly every Celestial 
more or less likes to smoke opium. But 
it thinks, and doubtless correctly, that 
“people who live in glass-houses should 
not throw stones”; and while there are 
so many drinking-shops in the district 
where it can find English men and women 
lying dead drunk outside the doors, it does 
not see any particular vice in the inhabit- 
ant of Limehouse Causeway having his 
pipe of opium where he does not make an 
open spectacle of himself to all the world, 
at any rate ! 

Of outdoor amusement this narrow 
street knows little, as far as John is 
concerned, except on the latter’s New- 
Years Days, and on his holidays, such 
as an eclipse of the moon. Then 
John and his friends from China keep 
the feast by much letting-off of crackers 
and fireworks generally, in such pro- 
fusion as to make the ordinary street 
youth’s mouth water when he thinks of 
what a show they would have made for 
him on the fifth of November. But before 
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John can enjoy himself with this 
necessary diversion at such times he has 
to get the permission of the police—which 
is always given—and then he can only 
carry it on at the late hours of the night, 
say from eleven till one or two. This he 
is not sorry for, however, since he is rid 
of the undesirable 
presence of the 
‘small boy” at such 
times, or nearly so. 
And the small 
boy, of English 
origin, is the only 
drawback to Ah 
Sing’s life of peace 
and quietness in the 
East End! If he 
could be kept away 
for good, life, ac- 
cording to John’s 
idea of it, would be 
well worth living in 
Limehouse. But 
this “enfant 
terrible” is the 
source of great dis- 
quietude to the 
Celestial, for the 
latter never knows 


what trick the | 
youth will next be 
up to. 


Taken altogether, 
however, the China- 
man in Limehouse 
is a most peaceable, 
inoffensive, harmless 
character. He is on ee 
good terms with his 
neighbours, most of 
whom speak well of him. He is picturesque, 
in a region where it is sadly needed ; his 
street is unique in this country. It might 
be thought that the district would somewhat 
resent his presence there, but, on the 
whole, it must be confessed that Lime- 
house is rather proud of the honour done 
it by his being where he is! Only Lime- 
house tells you plainly that it would be 
better pleased if the building just round 
the corner of the famous Causeway, which 
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bears the striking sign, in English and 
Chinese, of ‘*‘ Chinese Mission,” would 
sparkle up a bit and look pleasanter than 
it does. 

There the new-comer from China is 
taught much, especially to talk English, 
as little “‘pigeony” as possible; and as 
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Limehouse likes a thing to be done well, 
it allows there should be a “ mission” to 
the Chinese in its borders which would do 
all that could possibly be done to make 
them happier and better. How that is 
to be accomplished Limehouse does not 
presume to detail. Probably the Chinese 
there would soon give the answer if they 
were asked, though it might not be one to 
suit the average Englishman who goes in 
for “‘ reforming ” everybody 





\ \ TE walked abroad, my Love 
and I, 


And watched the clouds athwart 
the sky, 

Whose soft, fantastic shapes did 
seem 

The substance of some fairy’s 
dream. 


And palaces we built, and 
thrones, 

In ivory, gold, and precious 
stones, 

In fancy through their courts did 
hear 

Sweet fountains’ splashing waters 
clear. 


And it were good, we said, to die, 

To ever live, my Love and I, 

In some cloud-palace built so 
fair 

That even gods might - linger 
there. 
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And pleasures we did deem so 
sweet, 

They almost winged our ready 
feet, 

As through the fragrant meads 
we went 

With spirits drenched in glad 
content. 


From mead to wood we took 
our way, 

And birds were bright and flowers 
were gay ; 
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And though we lost the soft- OSI / 

cloud sky, PT 
We lost not joy, my Love and I. 


From wood to mead we passed 
again, 

The clouds were gone like April 
rain ; 

No more a palace met our eyes 

Through all the empire of .the 
skies. 
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In thought we paused, my Love 
and I, 

No longer wished in joy to die ; 

And lingering on a passionate kiss, 

We craved no more for cloud- 
built bliss. 


CHARLES LUSTED. 
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PON all the hill-slopes that fell 
away from the stretch of level turf 
where stood the Chateau of Beaufoy, upon 
the fat cornfields and vigorous green vine- 
yards, upon the dull circuit of woods that 
lay in the far, very far, distance, the May 
sunshine was gracious and gay. Even 
the grey walls, mossy with age towards 
the north and west, were smothered in 
brightness, against which the huge shadow 
of Beaufoy Oak fell in a sprawling black 
blur. 

Beaufoy Oak was older than Beaufoy 
Castle by many a year, and yet the great 
pile dated back close on four centuries, to 
the time of Louis the Young. It stood to 
the south of the Chateau, and between 
it and the great circuit of walls which, 
gripping Beaufoy in mighty arms of stone, 
held their nursling safe against many a 
desperate assault. They were not always 
loved, these great lords who called them- 
selves Sieurs of Mesnil and Counts of 
Charnex, and but few generations passed 
in which they had not had to fight for bare 
life itself. 

Doubtless, being who and what they 
were, they carried things with a high hand, 
their justice knowing little of mercy and 
much of revenge, but to their credit be it 
said they were this much better than their 
neighbours, in that they curbed their greed, 
seeking wealth neither by aggression 
against the strong nor by spoliation of the 
weak. Woe to the fox who held back from 
Beaufoy Beaufoy’s rights! But equal woe 
to the wolf that harried Beaufoy’s chickens ! 
The Seigneur had a long arm, a longer 
memory, and a deadly patience. Sooner 
or later fox or wolf paid through his skin. 


No. VIIL—BEAUFOY’S TOKEN. 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Where the black shadow of Beaufoy’s 
Oak fell deepest and blackest were the 
long, narrow windows of the Justice-room, 
a dismal, sombre place, that was a fit stage 
for the scenes enacted upon its flags. Here 
it was Raimond de Beaufoy’s custom to 
hold his court day by day, and here on this 
May morning in 1490 he listened to a tale 
that whipped even his age into a storm of 
wrath. Charnex, from whence the Beaufoys 
drew their title of Count, had been harried 
in the night, and upon the nearest to 
his hand—and his body-squire—the old 
Seigneur had let loose his wrath. 

** But, Seigneur,” cried Marmontel, “is 
it my fault that Charnex is burnt ?” 

“But, fool,’ cried back Raimond de 
Beaufoy furiously, “‘ is it my fault? Must 
I play watchdog while you sleep?” And 
he struck the haft of his dagger angrily on 
the oak table by which he sat, and glared 
up at the squire. 

‘By your leave, Seigneur, one minute. 
Last night “ 

“Last night ?” broke in the old Sieur. 
“Quit last night and come to this morn- 
ing. To my men of Charnex last night 
and this morning are as far apart as life 
and death. Come to to-day, I say.” 

“To-day, Seigneur,” answered’ Mar- 
montel sullenly; ‘‘there are five widows 
in Charnex.” 

“Aye, five—five; and who killed my 
men, Marmontel, and where wert thou 
at the killing ?” 

“If you would but listen, Seigneur. I+ 
was like this. Last night——” 

“The saints grant me patience with 
thee and thy last nights! There, go thy 
own way.” And Beaufoy sprang to his 
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feet and fell to pacing the flags, his white 
peaked beard wagging in his ill-suppressed 
wrath. 

“*Tis shorter so, Seigneur; for I and 
words have little acquaintance.” 

‘* Aye, and thou and deeds less,” scoffed 
Beaufoy, “‘ or there had been fewer widows 
in Charnex.” 

“Last night,” went on Marmontel, 
holding doggedly to his point, ‘ word 
came from Mesnil, seven leagues to the 
east, that———” 

“That led thee on a shadow- hunt, 
while Charnex, two leagues to the west, 
was harried! Well, between the coward 
and the fool, I choose the fool. Hadst 
thou been poltroon, Marmontel, Beaufoy’s 
Oak had borne fruit ere nightfall, for all 
that thee and thine have served me and 
mine for seven generations. Would to 
the Lord I had twenty years back; I would 
so misuse these widow- makers that all 
Angoumois would shiver at Beaufoy’s 
vengeance as it did three-and-twenty years 
back. It grinds my very soul to be so 
broken and outworn. God! give me 
twenty years, twenty years!” and he 
smote his paims together in his passion. 

““God grant us the young. Sieur,” 
answered Marmontel bluntly. That 
prayer is more to the purpose.” 

Raimond de Beaufoy halted abruptly in 
his wrath, and swung round furiously on 
the squire. 

‘““What ?” he cried. ‘‘ You dare ? You? 
Listen tome. There are five lying dead 
there at Charnex, and I would not crook 
that finger to hold back Frangois de 
Beatfoy from making a sixth with them. 
He sought to come to his own over-early, 
did Francois de Beaufoy, and, by the 
Lord! he learned who was Seigneur. Let 
him starve where he will; 1 am done with 
him! Now, Marmontel, as to Charnex ?” 

“As to Charnex,” replied Marmontel, 
“‘T say again, had we the young Sieur back, 
there would be no need to talk of Charnex. 
You can kill me, Seigneur, but that’s the 
truth ; and for my part I hold it was lies 
they told you, and the lad meant no more 
than to set his youth between your age 
and the troubles of such a heavy handful 
as Beaufoy is at times. Lies grow like a 
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toadstool, Seigneur, and he who swallows 
them may look to be poisoned. 

‘As to Charnex, what happened was 
this: The beasts were housed, the folks 
abed, and Charnex as dark as a three- 
quarters moon would let it be, when-some 
horsemen clattered in—a dozen, say some, 
some twenty, others two-score. You know 
how it is, Seigneur: the poor souls were 
wild with terror, and beyond counting. 
For my part I think there was a scant 
half-score. It was the beasts they were 
after, and not many of them; a few sheep 
and a bullock or two. Would to the Lord 
they had let them go; it had been cheaper. 
But Charnex holds what Charnex has, so 
they made a fight for it, half-dressed as 
they were, and ill-armed, and in the 
scuffle five poor fellows lay down who 
will never get up again. Then—how, 


none could tell me—a torch was flung 
in the straw of a byre, and in an hour 
half Charnex was burnt.” 

And which way did the rogues 


“So? 
go?” 

“To the north, Seigneur.” 

** And not more than a dozen of them ?” 

‘** A scant half-score, Seigneur. I counted 
the horse-tracks.” 

“* But they may have split their party ?” 

“You called me a fool a while back, 
Seigneur, but I am not so great a fool as 
that. There were ten at the outside.” 

“And how many have we in 
castle ?” 

“Five times that, Seigneur, for since 
the young Sieur left you have doubled a 

“Aye, man, I know, I know. Ten 
followed at his heels, and the other dozen 
I flung out. I will have no traitors in 
Beaufoy. Saving thyself, Marmontel, 
there is not a soul in the castle who can 
say, ‘1 knew Francois de Beaufoy.’ Send 
English Hugh to me, and then take a 
dozen fellows and do what thou canst for 
the rehousing of Charnex. As to the 
dead, Charnex must see to their burying; 
for since my Lord Bishop of Grandfrai 
has taken umbrage at me for checking 
the exactions of his lazy monks, I will ask 
no service of him or his.” 

** But the thieves, Seigneur ?” 

“ Leave them to me,” answered Beaufoy 


the 
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grimly. ‘‘Do thou as thou art bid, and 
send me English Hugh. Yet, stay; 
whose band was this? Since we hung 
Peter of the Red Hand and his six 
worthies I thought Beaufoy was free of 
rogues. What says Charnex ?” 

“‘Charnex stammers and says naught, 
Seigneur; or else that it was dark, and it 
as fair a night as heart could wish, and 
in May, too. The truth is they are but 
peasants, and were panic-stricken. As 
for myself, I know no more than that they 
came from the north and went to the 
north. Best let me see to them, 
Seigneur.” 

But Beaufoy shook his head. ‘‘ No, no; 
thou who art Beaufoy-born wilt deal more 
pitifully with the sorrows of Charnex than 
would another, and English Hugh can 
strike as hard as thou canst. Send him 
to me.” 

Left alone, Beaufoy’s pace slackened, 
and his beard went down upon his breast. 
The fires of passion had died out, and 
the ashes left behind were very bitter. 
Marmontel had spoken the truth, and the 


sting of the words lay in that they were 
the truth. Beaufoy was in sore need of 


it. young Sieur. How could the withered 
energies of three-score years and ten, and 
five years more, cope with the brawlings 
within and the aggressions from without ? 
To copy Marmontel’s phrase—if Beaufoy 
were to hold what Beaufoy held, it would 
only be by the grip of a vigorous man- 
hood. In very sober truth Beaufoy had 
sore need of the young Sieur. 

Then, in face of his self-condemning, 
Beaufoy, as men will, pleaded justification. 
Was Beaufoy to be thrust aside in the 
affairs of Beaufoy? The boy—to the old 
man five-and-thirty was no more than a 
boy’s age—the boy had taken too much 
upon him. There was no room at Beaufoy 
for two masters, and so he was best gone. 
Best gone? Aye! but what of himself? 
Was it not true that for Beaufoy’s sake it 
were better that he himself were gone, and 
so make room? A good boy, for all his 
heat, a good boy; and a good day for 
Beaufoy when—— _ And in the middle of 
his bitter thought English Hugh came 
clanking in at the door. 
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A tall, clean-limbed, sinewy man was 
English Hugh, his eyes bold and hard, 
and his face smooth-shaven after the fashion 
of the times. A resident these five years in 
France, he had left his country for reasons 
best known to himself and the laws; a 
sturdy friend or a crafty foe, but all in the 
way of business. He held his life as so 
much capital, and so long as his gains 
were great, he cared little how high he 
speculated. 

As the Englishman halted at the door- 
way the old Count stopped in his walk, 
and coming to the table, leaned across it, 
his palms upon the corners. 

‘Thou hast been, I think, one year at 
Beaufoy ?” 

“One year, Seigneur.” 

“Thou art going to have thy first serious 
commission ; see that it prove thee worth 
thy hire. ‘Thou hast heard of the outrage 
at Charnex °” 

‘“‘T have heard, Seigneur.” 

“Good. There are some half-score of 
the rogues, and they have nine hours’ start. 
But they have beasts and sheep to drive, 
and hard riding can do much. Do thou 
ride hard; aye, as if for thy life. Take 
twenty fellows with thee, and lose no time 
in the saddling.” 

‘“* And the thieves, Seigneur ?” 

‘“*The thieves, fellow? There be five 
dead at Charnex, and two lives for one is 
no more than Beaufoy justice. Do thy 
duty; rope or steel is all one to me. 
Yet”—and de Beaufoy paused in deep 
thought, drawing down his shaggy brows 
across the caverns of his eyes—“‘ wait, wait ; 
yes, that will do. Bring me as a token 
the right hand of the leader of the rogues. 
Now, then, begone, and let Beaufoy’s 
shame be wiped out ere nightfall.” 

Later that day there came a visitor to 
the castle who met with a surly welcome 
for all the old Count’s solitude. Between 
Beaufoy and the Church there had never 
been much love. Monseigneur the Bishop 
and my Lord the Count had ambitions in 
common, and the field was too narrow to 
allow both their full play without collision. 
Each claimed precedence; Beaufoy as 
Suzerain under the King, Philip of Grand- 
frai as the representative of his Holiness 
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“ Fie, fie! so old a man and so urgoverned!” 
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Innocent VIII. It was power temporal 
pitted against power spiritual, and as 
neither would give way, they jostled. 
These strained relations had been still 
further stretched by an act of the old 
Seigneur’s, and Philip of Grandfrai waited 
without under the shadow of the oak in 
no temperate mood. Enter Beaufoy’s 
door he would not. 

A soldierly man was my Lord Bishop, 
with his sword braced high at his thigh ; 
a soldierly man, and with little about him 
from spurred heel to plumed hat to show 
the Churchman, save, perhaps, a certain 
chastened sobriety of attire. Six men-at- 
arms and two monks formed his escort, 
the latter barefooted and riding with their 
hoods flung back upon their shoulders. 

“* Tell thy master, fellow,” he said as he 
passed the guard at the outer-gate lodge, 
“that the Bishop of Grandfrai desires 
speech with him.” Then he turned aside, 
and riding under the shadow of the oak, 
waited. 

“Then let him come and_ speak,” 
answered Beaufoy curtly when one 
brought him the message. 

‘Tell Raimond de Beaufoy,” said Philip 
sternly, “‘that though I am a man of peace, 
there are reasons well known to him why 
I, being who and what I am, will not cross 
his threshold.” 

‘*A man of peace, and he with six steel 
bonnets at his back! That is the sole 
peace Beaufoy may expect from one of 
his cloth.” And the old Seigneur laughed 
mirthlessly. ‘‘ Well, I will bate my dignity 
and go to the fellow, for the sake of being 
rid of him the sooner. Bide within, all 
of you, lest he think I go guarded. I 
care not a jot for him and all his. 

**A courteous host goes to meet his 
guest,” he went on as, bareheaded, he 
approached the prelate, and speaking with 
but little courtesy in his tone. ‘Had I 
been as stiff as you, Monseigneur, there 
would have been little speech between us 
this day.” 

** Leave compliments aside,” answered 
Philip of Grandfrai, “or if you have 
courtesy to spare, show some to my poor 
monks.” 

“So,” cried the old Seigneurangrily, “that 


is the way the hawk flies? By St. Francis, 
I thought as much! If any showed your 
monks discourtesy, Lord Bishop, it was 
not with my goodwill. I bade Beaufoy’s 
folk keep Beaufoy’s goods for Beaufoy’s 
using, and that if a pack of lazy ne’er-do- 
works sought to lay hands upon them, to 
bid them begone—empty.” 

“What!” cried the Bishop furiously, 
and forgetting the man of peace in the 
man of passion, “‘you would deny the 
Church its rights; cut off its tithes and 
dues, and bid us starve ?” 

‘““No, my Lord; that I never said. 
Tithes and dues we will pay, seeing that 
all owe service to God and the King, and 
needs must that we be born and die; but 
robbery under the guise of tithes and 
spoliation in the name of dues I and mine 
will not endure. And to that word Raimond 
de Beaufoy sets his oath. Is that plain, 
Bishop ?” 

“‘Seigneur, my monks sought but their 
rights ; and by the name of Him I serve, 
their rights they shall have. Spoliation 


and robbery there was none; but by your 
vassals, Raimond de Beaufoy, there has 
been violence and well-nigh murder done, 
and I stand here in the face of God to 


claim justice on the evil-doers. Will 
you grant justice to me and my monks, 
Seigneur? Aye ornay? For if you fail 
me I have my own methods, and, by the 
Saints, they shall not fail! Is that plain, 
Seigneur ?” 

“Touch but one vassal of Beaufoy in 
wrath ”—and in his passion the old Count 
shook his clenched hands in the Bishop’s 
face as he bent towards him from the 
saddle—‘“ touch but the hair of a Beaufoy’s 
man, and, by the Lord! I’ll ding your 
palace down about your ears for all your 
priestliness. Again I say is that plain, 
Bishop ?” 

As the Seigneur waxed hot so did the 
Churchman wax cold. Sitting back upon 
his beast, he met Beaufoy’s fierce looks 
with steady eyes. 

‘* Fie, fie!” he said, with a calmness of 
contempt that was a fresh offence. “‘ Fie, 
fie! so old a man and so ungoverned! 
’Tis a pitiful thing when age learns no 
sobriety of passion. Have you no fear, 
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For an instant he held the ring up so that the light fell upon it. 
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Seigneur de Beaufoy, of the justice of 
God, and you so near His bar?” 

““None, Lord Bishop ; none.” 

“Has His justice not already fallen on 
Beaufoy? Where is the young Sieur? 
Why is he a wanderer and a wastrel ? 
Was it hate or justice drove him from his 
birthplace ? Justice? ‘Then he was at 
fault? I tell you, Raimond de Beaufoy, 
that God’s justice has already in part 
fallen, and the sins of the father are 
punished by the sins of the son. Have 
you still no fear of the justice of 
God ?” 

“None, Lord Bishop; none. Let it 
fall on whom, and when, and where, and 
how it may. Fear? Nay, Bishop, I 
invoke it.” 

“Then let it fall,” said the other 
solemnly, and for a full minute he sat 
with his left hand raised above him, and 
looking sternly down into Beaufoy’s 
wrathful face. Then with a twist of his 
hand he turned his horse towards the 
gateway. ‘‘ Come,” he said curtly, and 
rode off, leaving no word of farewell behind 
him. 

With slow steps the old Seigneur 
returned to the Justice-room, and sat 
himself down. This strife of tongues 
had not gone off as triumphantly as he, 
in his pride, had looked for; and at the 
memory his dour, hard face was set in 
stern anger. 

A chance shot of Philip of Grandfrai’s 
had gone home. Was it hate or justice 
that had driven out young Frangois from 
the home of his fathers? Hate? Not of 
the boy; no, no, for all his harshness 
Beaufoy loved the lad. Hate of his inde- 
pendence it might be; of that manhood in 
him which, pushing to the front, asserted 
itself in a fashion that angered the auto- 
cracy of three-score-and-ten. He who 
for fifty years has been a king unto him- 
self and all his world is impatient of 
abdication, even when the need of it is 
roared into his ears by age and infirmity. 
Was it, then, after all, a kind of hate, 
a twist of a contemptible passion, that 
made the boy an outcast? If that were 
so, truly he had paid for his sin, and paid 
for it twice over that very day. 


First, there was that affair of Charnex, a 
pitiful story, with its widows and orphans, 
its burnt and plundered homesteads: 
Francois might have saved all these. Then 
this feud with Philip of Grandfrai. A clear 
head and a calm tongue, with a timely 
politic concession—more words than acts— 
would have smoothed away Monseigneur’s 
grumbling. Doubtless these fellows at 
Mesnil had been over-rough. To strip a 
friar of his cassock and flog him through 
the village with a cart-rope was too loud a 
‘““No” to a demand for dues. It was the 
curse of a peasant that he had no dis- 
cretion in his zeal. Well, both these were 
past praying for, and as for the first, 
English Hugh would wipe out the shame 
from the name of Beaufoy, and with a 
bloody cloth. That once done, he might 
have the boy home again, and thus fling 
“‘God’s justice” back into the teeth of 
Monseigneur. A pest on him and _ his 
taunts! 

Night had fallen, and Beaufoy, having 
long supped, was back again in the dim 
Justice-hall. More than any spot in the 
great house of his ancestors this gaunt 
and gloomy room had a fascination for 
him; for more than any spot it was the 
place where the men of his line had played 
their many parts. 

A lamp stood on the oak table, another 
was fixed in a sconce by the open door, 
and as the flames flickered in the many 
currents, the gloomy recesses and remote 
corners were alive with the legends of his 
race. Hitherto he had taken a stern 
pride in these grim tales of blood and 
violence, but to-night he was in a new 
mood, and the sound of hoarse voices 
without, blending with the ring of iron on 
the pavement, was a relief. English Hugh 
was back from his mission. 

“Well?” he cried, leaning forward as 
the man-at-arms appeared in the doorway 
and halted under the sconce, ‘is it 
done ?” 

‘It is done, Seigneur, and well done.” 

‘“‘ And the rogue, their leader ?” 

For answer Hugh tapped the broad 
leathern pouch that hung at his side. 

“So, it zs well? To thy tale, then, man, 
and be brief.” 
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‘“‘ First, Seigneur, the losses. We rode 
out a score and come home eighteen.” 

‘““These are a man’s chances, and we 
all set our lives on the cost,” answered 
Beaufoy. ‘‘ Who have paid forfeit ?” 

**Roger Marne, Seigneur, and Jean le 
Gaucher.” 

** Good 
Well ?” 

‘“Next, the gains. Charnex has its 
beasts back, and, by St. George! I never 
had glummer thanks. When I bid the 
women - folk sleep in peace, for their 
dead were avenged, they scowled and 
turned away into the dark. 17’ll be sworn 
some wept, and one said rm 

‘* What matters, man, what churls say ? 
Their wits are still numb; go on with 
thy tale.” 

‘““We took them unawares, Seigneur, 
and seeing they were but reivers, I thought 
it no shame to hold our vantage of sur- 
prise. So at the first rush a half went 
down, but him who I have here, or at least 
his token,” and again Hugh tapped his 
pouch, ‘‘ he was a true son of a wolf, and 
fought—saints, how he fought! More 
than one of us carries his sign-manual, 
and it was he who put Roger on his back ; 
but the numbers did it, Seigneur, and 
we made an end of him at last. Two 
we hung, but the other eight had no 
breath left to choke. Then we rode 
back.” 

«Then 
coward ?” 

‘““No coward, and a fine swordsman, 
Seigneur; I would we had a dozen like 
him at Beaufoy.” 

“Ha! Beaufoy is well enough. 
me the carrion!” 


men both. God rest them. 


the chief rascal was no 


Show 
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Fumbling in his pouch, Hugh drew out 
the dismal fragment of humanity and held 
it dangling in the light of the lamp as a 
man might hold some bird of a rare 
plumage. It had been severed two inches 
above the wrist; its palm was sinewy and 
well formed, the fingers long and slender. 

A faint gleam of yellow light caught the 
Count’s eye as Hugh turned the hand this 
way and that. 

“A ring!” he cried, laughing. 
the rogue was by way of being a gentle- 
man!” 

‘Faith, yes, Seigneur,” and 
laugh was louder than his master’s; “a 
ring, no less; crested and mottoed. The 
words are Greek to me, who am no scholar, 
but the crest is two daggers crossed.” 

“What ?” and Beaufoy’s voice slew the 
laughter in the other’s mouth, so hoarse 
and loud was the cry. ‘‘ The ring, man! 
Quick! The ring! God’s life, fellow, 
quick, I say!” 

As he spoke Beaufoy stumbled to his 
feet, flinging the lamp crashing on the 
floor in his haste. 

‘Let it be, fool! The ring!” 

For an instant he held it up so that 
the light from the sconce by the door fell © 
full upon it, showing the motto of the 
Sieurs of his house— 


**So 


Hugh’s 


Gennez Honnefon Heanfop. 


Clasping the hand to his breast with his 
left arm, he turned upon the Englishman. 
‘*Go, man, in God’s name, lest I hang 


thee!” And the last Hugh saw of the 
Seigneur was a figure bowed upon its 
knees at the darkened table, with its 
forehead resting on the token of Beaufoy’s 
justice 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


| By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


About Many Things in the Naples Museum which the Ancient Romans used in 
Daily Life much as they are used To-Day. 








MORNING spent in the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples is calculated, 

1 found, largely to qualify one’s conceit 
in one’s day and generation. When we 
speak of ‘‘the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome,” it is usually 
with an emphatic reservation in favour of 





The Naples Museum contains in all 
more than 120,000 specimens, the larger 
part of which may be said to illustrate the 
domestic arts in the pre-Christian era. 
One of the most interesting collections, 
officially described as ‘‘ Small Bronzes,’ 
contains about 


13,000 specimens of 





LOCKS AND KEYS OF 2000 YEARS AGO, 


the practical convenience and homely 
comfort of the modern world. That in 
the age of the Czsars there was a good 
deal more of both than we are apt to 
imagine is the impression left upon the 
mind after an inspection of the relics 
of Pompeii, Pestum, Herculaneum, and 
other buried cities of Italy which give to 
the Naples Museum its unique attraction. 


common articles in daily use two thousand 
years ago. ‘Common articles,” yes; 
yet invariably exhibiting extraordinary 
artistic excellence — kitchen pots and 
pans equally with the vases and can- 
delabra of the /riclinium, or banquet-hall. 
Each article possesses individual skill as 
distinguished from mechanical uniform- 
ity, although often showing remarkable 
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similarity to the shape and design of 
to-day, so that the use to which it was put 
Only once or 
twice has conjecture in this respect, as 
first made on the rescue of an article from 


can easily be recognised. 


a 
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locks and keys, lanterns, shears, pincers, 
and other tools, brushes and combs, 
scales and balances. Even among the 
door knockers and handles, fantastic in 
shape and design though most appear to 
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THE LANTERNS OF 2000 YEARS AGO, 


the débris of Pompeii or Herculaneum, been 
falsified by subsequent research. Thus 
several perforated bronze boxes were first 
placed in the category of toilet articles, on 
the supposition that they contained per- 
fumes and were made in the same manner 
as modern vinaigrettes. But a certain 
fresco in a newly discovered house at 
Pompeii showed clearly that they were 
cases for seals to be attached to papyrus. 
In the same way, it was for a long time 
supposed that some little discs, made of 
ivory, were theatre-tickets, whereas it has 
recently been shown conclusively that they 
were used as counters in a game which 
resembled the /o/¢o of modern Italy. 

In regard to nearly all the articles illus- 
trated in these pages, such mistakes are 
obviously impossible. At the first glance 
many might appear to be products of 
to-day. This is the case with numerous 


our eyes, we might easily pick one or two 
that could be adapted to the usage of a 
London mansion. 

The various contrivances used for heat- 
ing and cooking present a more unfamiliar 
appearance. One of the most remark- 
able kitcheners—to use the language of 
to-day—looks like a brass model of a 
square fortress, with towers at the four 
corners. It rests ona slab of richly coloured 
marble, and has handles, with which it can 
be lifted. The fire filled the centre, boil- 
ing water occupying the battlements on the 
four sides, which could be drawn off by a 
tap such as might be used to-day. The 
number of the braziers to be seen in the 
Museum is easily explained, of course, 
taken in conjunction with the absence of 
any chimneys in the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum—the ancient Romans, like 
the modern Italians generally, had not 
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open grates in their houses, but were 
content with covered-in charcoal fires. 
Many braziers have a good deal of decor- 
ative work about them, although it mostly 
serves some useful purpose as well. Thus, 
three elegant swans upon one evidently 
supported cooking- pots and pans. A 
second has for handles perfect models of 
the human hand, while a third stands upon 
lion’s feet. A large cauldron, on the other 
hand, is nailed and bolted like a modern 
steam-boiler, and is without any pretence 
to ornamentation. 

A number of leaden tanks will be at 
once recognised as receptacles for rain- 
water in the courtyards of the ancient 


houses. A fire-plug which was found 
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water could be heard inside when the 
fire-plug was shaken, an operation so 
often repeated that the liquid had soon 
all evaporated. A bronze basin found in 
the fuller’s house—or laundry—at Pompeii 
has still clinging to its interior remnants 
of soap that will dissolve in water. 

The kitchen utensils, which are very 
numerous, are not unlike those now 
in English use, although many have an 
elegance and costliness that would be 
inconceivable to a modern housewife. 
Some of the saucepans, for instance, are 
lined with silver. ‘There are pails richly 
inlaid with arabesques in silver, and shovels 
handsomely carved. An egg-frame which 
would cook twenty-nine eggs at once, 








SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 2000 YEARS AGO. 


about a century ago in the Palace of 
Tiberius, on the Island of Capri, actually 
contained water when discovered. Rust 
accumulating during the centuries had 
closed the aperture hermetically, but the 


No. 202. July 1900 


pastry- moulds shaped like shells, and a 
bronze urn which reminds you of the old- 
fashioned tca-urn suggest that the kitchen of 
two thousand years ago may have been quite 
as well equipped as that of to-day, to say 


Y 
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nothing of the large assortment of ancient 
tart-dishes, gridirons, frying-pans, cheese- 
graters, etc., which the Museum contains. 

Even more numerous than the instru- 
ments of heat are those of light, which, 
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excavations at Pompeii have disproved the 
idea that the Romans did not use glass to 
admit natural light into their houses. But 
it was used to a comparatively small 
extent, and the aid it gives to artificial 





ANCIENT SCALES AND BALANCES. 


however, it must be admitted, are much 
cruder than those of the modern world. 
The best oil-lamps found at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, or elsewhere, contain no 
proper appliance for raising the wick, and 
can have given but a feeble glimmer. The 


illumination seems never to 
discovered. 


have been 


We are left to conjecture 
how, in the absence of glass, the flame 


was protected from the wind in what 
appear to have been street-lanterns. The 
candelabra or lamp-stands of the houses. 
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are, like other domestic articles, mostly 
of bronze, and are beautifully made and 
richly embellished. Some are so made as 
to enable several lamps to be suspended 
or supported, and are fashioned in all 
kinds of fanciful shapes, such as the 
boughs of a tree, garlands and flowers, 
Cupids and Silenuses. The candelabra 
for single lights are all portable, some 
being ingeniously made on the principle 
of a modern telescope. 

The collection of ancient glass is only 
less interesting than the small bronzes. It 
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the many ivory “death’s- heads” which 
have been found in various places and 
sent to the Naples Museum. Of the 
glass-work generally, experts have formed 
the highgst opinion, although there is 
no reason to think that the Roman and 
Greek artisans had the advantage of any- 
thing like the tools used in the modern 
industry. These glass relics usually exhibit 
iridescent colours which are due to the 
effect of burial, and not to that of fire. 

It is ominous that, with one exception, 
all the ancient mirrors in the Museum are 





POMPEIAN DOOR KNOCKERS AND HANDLES. 


includes plates, cups, tumblers, jugs, bowls, 


and wine-bottles. The wine-bottles of the 
coarser kind are of practically the same 
pattern as those in which the cheaper 
Italian wines are sold to-day. Another 
kind of bottle puzzles the visitor, unless 
he remembers that it was the custom of 
the Romans to use lachrymatories or tear- 
bottles at funerals, and to deposit them in 
the tombs. One or two glass vessels of 
curious shape are supposed to be wine- 
Strainers, but it is not clear in what way 
they were used ; and still more mysterious, 
it may be added, is the purpose served by 


of silver or some other white metal, and 
not of glass. The exception is a dark 
purple piece of glass let into the wall of a 
bed-room at the house of Specchio in 
Pompeii. This circumstance is the more 
remarkable from the completeness with 
which the Museum shows the Roman 
lady’s toilet-table to have been furnished. 
Ivory combs, bronze thimbles and spindles, 
bottles of perfume, pots of cosmetics— 
one still contains a little rouge !—buttons, 
hair-pins, hair-net of gold wire ; in fact, the 
brush seems to be about the only important 
article which is missing. Looking at these 


_s 
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things, it is quite startling to think how 
closely they introduce us, relics of a 
remote civilisation though they are, to the 
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rings, poison and perfume rings. One 
of the supposed wedding-rings is of 
serpentine design, and bears an anchor 
and a palm, whilst another, 
designated as the token of 
betrothal, has fashioned upon 
it the clasped hands of a man 
and a woman. Several of 
the rings are exhibited with 
the finger- bones of their 
original owners, just as they 
were discovered by the ex- 
cavators. One ring, which 
had a cameo with a comic 
mask, was worn by Charles 
wlll. of Naples from the 
time of its discovery in the 
ruins of Pompeii till his de- 
parture to assume the crown 
of Spain, when he had it 








A KITCHEN BOILER OF 2000 YEARS AGO. 
mysteries of a nineteenth-century boudoir, 
The Roman lady even had her safety- 
pin, for here is a specimen—picked up 
in Herculaneum, I fancy—of what before 
its discovery was regarded as quite a 
modern invention. 

The Museum is exceedingly rich in 
ancient jewellery. There are about six 
thousand specimens, 
of which the great 
majority belong to 
the Roman period, 
including necklaces, 
brooches, ear-rings, 
finger-rings, chains, 
and tiaras. Emeralds 
and garnets are the 
gems with which 
they were mostly set, 

a few having pearls. 
There are some three 
hundred gold ear- 
rings, most being 
large and heavy, like 
those of baser metal 
with which women of 
the Italian working class still adorn them- 
selves. Of the hundreds of gold rings, a 
few have been classified, with more or less 
probability, as wedding and engagement 


placed in the Museum. 

Some hundreds of the gems 
were in daily use two thousand 
years ago or so as seals with which to 
ratify business transactions, every intaglio 
being of a different design. Of writing 
material generally there is a well-filled 
case. It contains pens, ink-stands, and 
writing - tablets as these things were 
known to Cicero and Pliny. The pens 
are made of reeds, with one extraordinary 


POMPEIAN COOKING STOVES. 


exception—a bronze pen, nibbed like a 
modern one, looking, indeed, much like a 
“J,” which was recently found in a newly 
excavated house at Pompeii. The ink- 
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stands are of bronze, one being decorated 
in silver with the figures in relief of the 
seven divinities of the week— Apollo, 
Diana, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn. It is thought to have belonged 
to an astronomer who was a contemporary 
of Trajan’s. Another, which was found 
in a tomb, still contains a little ink, a thin 
black liquid which, when it dries on paper, 
can be effaced by a sponge. As to the 
writing-tablets, there are several stone 
slabs, but the wax on them, in which the 
writing would be made with a stylus, has 
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greatly differ from the instrument which is 
to-day very popular with the peasants 
of South Italy. There are also several 
specimens of the bronze rattle—called a 
** sistra”’—which was used in the worship 
of Isis. 

Only doctors can be expected to under- 
stand the surgical instruments which 
occupy several cases, although it is 
interesting to learn that their discovery at 
Pompeii had the effect of depriving modern 
science of the credit of more than one 
invention. Needles, probes, forceps, etc., 
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disappeared. Two bone styli are made 
pointed at one end and flat at the other, 
which was doubtless used as an eraser. 
The musical instruments preserved here 
from the destroying hand of Time, are 
principally the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals to which the Scriptures make 
reference, and have, therefore, a more 
unfamiliar look than the harps and flutes 
that are found depicted in some of the 
Pompeian frescoes. The cymbals are of 
two kinds; there is a brass syrinx fitted 
with a chain to enable it to be carried 
round the neck, a dulcimer such as Nero 
may have played, although it does not 


are said to resemble closely those in use at 
the present time. 

As the photograph suggests, there is a 
large collection of implements for weighing 
and measuring food and drink. Several of 
the steelyards and scales have inscriptions 
which indicate that they were stamped as 
true at the Capitol in Rome during the 
reigns of the Emperors Claudian and 
Vespasian. The most ingenious of these 
instruments was used to weigh liquids—a 
large vessel suspended by a hook and 
chain. It was, perhaps, in connection with 
this machine that the only piece of ancient 
wire-rope ever found was employed. The 
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weights are of bronze, lead, and black 
basalt. Several of the bronze weights have 
their denominations marked in silver, 
whilst one of the leaden weights bears on 
one side the word, ‘‘eme,” and on the 
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their way the exhibit which possesses, 
perhaps, the greatest popular interest. 
They were all found at Pompeii just as 
they were left on the night of disaster in 
79 A.D.—loaves of bread taken from the 
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, 


other, ‘‘ habebis’ 
have.” 


—‘* Buy and you shall 


I have been able to refer to only some 
of the curious survivals of ancient civil- 


isation to be seen in this Museum. One 
must pay many visits to see them all, and 
occupy many pages to describe them. But 
I must not forget the articles of food—in 


baker’s oven, fruits of various kinds, the 
bones of fish and fowl. There are oils in 
ancient bottles, meat in a saucepan, pet- 
rified wine in a glass bottle, and many 
other things, simple yet wondrous in the 
aid which they give the imagination pic- 
turing to itself life as it was lived two 
thousand years ago. 














Author of “ 





UNT PRISCILLA was a mystery’to 

us children. Although we called 

her aunt, she really was a great-aunt, and, 

being at least sixty years old, she seemed 

to belong to a different world from our- 

selves. It was impossible to imagine her 

as ever having been young. So far as we 

could remember, she had always looked 
precisely the same. 

She was tall, thin, and, for her years, 
wonderfully active, very upright in her 
bearing, sitting rigidly erect in her chair, 
and scorning the assistance of the straight 
carved back. For her height she had 
rather a small head ; her smooth grey hair 
peeped out from beneath a quaint mob-cap; 
she had keen eyes that missed nothing. Aunt 
Priscilla’s expression varied according to 
the position of her glasses upon her nose, 
which, being long, gave her a fairly wide 
range. When she ‘took sights” at us 
from the extreme tip, we knew she was 
better left alone; when the spectacles 
were set close up to her face, we could 
approach without fear. But when they 
were laid aside altogether there was often 
a dreamy look in her eyes, and then she 
was always kindest. At such times cake 
could be safely relied upon. And what 
cake it was! In spite of the years that 
have passed, I can remember the taste of 
it yet, and I do not believe that dias 
half so good is made now. 

Nobody who had once seen Aunt 
Priscilla would be likely to forget her. 
Her attire was very old-fashioned, the 
dress being short-waisted and puffed at 
the sleeves, which terminated in neat 
bands of velvet. Upon her wrists were 
long, stiff white cuffs, and upon her fingers 
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a great number of curious old rings. As 
she was singularly quick in noticing the 
changes that went on around her—quick 
in commenting upon them, too—we thought 
it strange that she should cling to a style 


which had long gone out of date. Her 
riding - habit was the wonder and 
admiration of the neighbourhood, for 


nothing like it had been seen for nearly 
half a century. The skirt was green in 
colour and of extreme length, and she wore 
with it a loose jacket and a very broad- 
brimmed straw hat with an ostrich-feather. 

For Aunt Priscilla still rode, though 
only on Sundays, the distance to church 
being rather far for her. She had a little 
grey pony, which was supposed to be as 
old as herself, and punctually at the first 
stroke of the bells for morning service she 
was assisted into her saddle and rode 
away down the hill at a walk, the man- 
servant following on foot with her prayer- 
book, hymn-book, and the Bible. Whether 
it was uphill, downhill, or on the flat, she 
never varied the pace—out of consider- 
ation, she said, for her old four-footed 
friend. When the service came to an 
end, the pony would be waiting at the 
church door, and my father, bareheaded 
and in his surplice, used to escort the old 
lady out and help her to mount. During 
this ceremony the greater part of the 
congregation stood around, some of the 
school-children perched upon the tomb- 
stones to get a better view, and all wearing 
an expression of serious interest. But as 
soon as Aunt Priscilla was in the saddle 
and fairly on her way towards the gate, 
eye sought eye, and a kindly smile went 
round the circle. 
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Everybody was fond of Aunt Priscilla, 
in spite of her sharp tongue. They liked 
her delicious cakes, her famous anchovy 
butter, her mock ginger (made out of 
carrots according to a recipe which she 
kept secret), her orange wine, over which 
my father used to smack his lips with 
great gusto, and, more than all, they liked 
the old lady herself. When any dispute 


Upon her lap lay a bundle of faded letters. 


arose, it was usually referred to her for 
arbitration ; and so strong was her sense 
of justice that she always pronounced in 
favour of the younger and weaker, for 
which reason her decisions never failed 
to give satisfaction. Her influence was 
the more remarkable as she was not a 
native of Cronkeary. Born in Liverpool, 
she had only removed to that picturesque 
little village among the mountains when 
her girlhood was past. But she had lived 
there ever since, and had drawn after her 
other members of the family, my father 
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becoming the vicar, one of my uncles the 
doctor, and another the lawyer; so we 
seemed to have taken complete possession. 
of the village. 

There was a tradition in the family that 
Aunt Priscilla had once been in love, but 
we children could not believe it. Not 
that we understood much about such 
matters. The outward sign, as exhibited 
by our mother, was a 
double allowance of jam, 
a fact which did not appear 
to fit the present case. 
But one pair of lovers— 
Bob, the grocer’s son, and 
Hetty, the miller’s 
daughter—had come within 
our ken, and as we had 
more than once seen them 
kissing by the waterfall in 
the glen, we measured 
others by their standard. 
And we could not imagine 
anyone burning to kiss 
Aunt Priscilla. For al- 
though she was a charming 
old lady, her cheeks, when 
she presented them to us, 
were depressingly cold to 
the lips. 

At the same time we 
guessed that she had a 
secret of some sort. In 
her little drawing - room, 
among the quaint old 
furniture and china which 
she dusted herself every 
Saturday morning, was an 
inlaid cabinet, which had 
a peculiar fascination for 
us because it was always locked. Upon 
one occasion, when Aunt Priscilla was 
asked about it, there came into her face 
such a strange expression that we never 
ventured to allude to the subject again. 
But the incident added greatly to our 
curiosity. We wove all manner of mar- 
vellous stories around the cabinet, and 
if it had contained jewels of fabulous 
value we should not have been much 
surprised. We often lingered near it 
for hours, hoping to discover something 
about it. 
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He had not much money. He went away te -aake more.”’ 
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It fell to my lot to make that discovery. 
Something had happened—at this distance 
of time I forget what—but I burst into the 
room very suddenly one evening and then 
stopped, for there was the cabinet actually 
open, and Aunt Priscilla sitting by its side 
in the dusk. Upon her lap lay a bundle 
of faded letters tied with ribbon, a 
miniature, and a lock of fair hair, which 
had been neatly folded up in paper. As 
the cabinet was empty, these were evidently 
the whole of its contents. 

I confess it was a grievous disappoint- 
ment—a most prosaic ending to all our 
dreams. But curiosity drove me forward. 
I crept timidly to Aunt Priscilla’s side and 
gazed at the miniature. It represented a 
handsome young man of about two-and- 
twenty. 

“What a pretty man, Aunt!” 
claimed. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

Perhaps it was my praise that induced 
her to answer—I can give no other 
reason—after she had been silent so long. 

“A young gentleman, dear,” she said, 
“‘who was very fond of me.” 


I ex- 


“And were you very fond of him, 
Aunt ?” 


“Yes, very,” she answered, dreamily 
stroking the lock of hair. 

‘*Then why didn’t you marry him?” I 
asked with the persistent directness of 
childhood. 

“Because, my dear, he had _ not 
much money. He went away to make 
more, and his ship was never heard of 
again. A great storm came on. He was 
drowned.” 

I put my hand in hers, and for some 
time we were silent in the dusk, the old 
lady swaying gently to and fro in her 
chair. But this tragedy of which I had 
just heard—which had actually occurred 
to a person I knew—to Aunt Priscilla— 
moved me so deeply that I felt impelled 
to tell it at once. So when she suddenly 
drew me towards her and kissed me with 
unusual warmth, I was pleased as well as 
surprised, for I knew she meant that as 
my dismissal. 

At full speed I ran home, and getting 
my little sister Meta in a corner, related 
the story to her, with many striking details 
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of my own invention. After that we found 
a new charm in Aunt Priscilla’s society, 
and we spent many an hour with her in the 
vain hope that she would tell us more 
about the handsome young lover who had 
been drowned at sea. We were genuinely 
sorry for her—as sorry as if the disaster 
had only just happened—and we lost no 
opportunity of showing our sympathy. I 
think Aunt Priscilla was not unconscious 
of our feelings, for her voice often 
trembled as she thanked us for some slight 
service. 

One afternoon, about three months later, 
while sitting in her dining-room, we 
heard a loud knock at the hall-door, and 
presently the maid entered with a gentle- 
man’s card. Aunt Priscilla, in a leisurely 
way, settled her glasses upon her nose, 
looked at the name on the card, and 
suddenly turned white. I thought she was 
going to faint. But she was a hardy old 
lady, with great strength of will, and she 
recovered a little. 

‘*It must be some other,” she said in a 
dazed way. And then her voice became 
almost shrill as she added: “ Where is 
this Mr. Bonhor? You have not left him 
standing m the hall! Show him into the 
drawing-room at once.” 

For some time she lay back in her 
chair, with her eyes closed. Only the 
twitching of her lips showed that she was 
not asleep. At length she rose, and, 
walking very feebly, followed the visitor 
into the drawing-room. 

“Tom,” whispered Meta, with a finger 
laid on the tip of her little snub nose, ‘‘ do 
you know what I think? That it’s Aunt 
Priscilla’s handsome young lover come 
back, just like in a fairy-tale. He wasn’t 
drownded after all.” 

** Shut up,” I said with contempt. 

For Meta, being a girl, was always 
jumping at conclusions, often, provokingly 
enough, at the very ones which I after- 
wards reached by long and careful reason- 
ing. In my heart I believed she was 
right now, and I was annoyed at being 
anticipated. 

As we listened, we heard a loud, coarse 
voice, and occasionally a perfect bellow of 
laughter, which somehow jarred upon our 











feelings. It certainly was not what we had 
expected, yet these were the only sounds 
that reached us. After an hour or more, 
Mr. Bonnor went away, and we crept to 
the window to see him pass. To our 
amazement, we beheld a great fat man 
with a red face, a shaggy grey beard, and 
an extremely unpleasant expression. There 
was something about the man which made 


He did not appear to be even a gentleman. 


\s instinctively dislike him. He did not 
appear to be even a gentleman. 

Here was a new mystery. To add to 
our bewilderment, when Aunt Priscilla 
returned to the dining-room, she was 
crying. 

“Aunt,” said Meta, ‘‘was that the 
gentleman you were once so fond of ?” 

“No, no, child,” replied Aunt Priscilla 
sharply. ‘When will you learn to hold 
your tongue ?” 
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That was certainly an astonishing state- 
ment for Aunt Priscilla to make. For she 
could never tolerate anything approaching 
a lie, and yet, as we learned very soon, it 
really was the Mr. Bonnor whom she had 
known in the past and whom for forty 
years she had supposed to have been 
drowned. He had escaped in a boat, with 
a few others; they had landed at some 
spot which was not then in 
touch with the civilised world ; 
many months elapsed before 
they could get away, and many 
months more before he was 
able to write home; even then 
none of his letters ever reached 
Aunt Priscilla, probably because 
in her distress she had cut her- 
self adrift from all her former 
friends, and after travelling 
abroad for some years, had 
settled down in the out-of-the- 
way village, Cronkeary. It 
appeared that Mr. Bonnor had 
taken some trouble to find 
her, and now that he had come 
back to her from the dead, 
she should surely have been 
happy. 

Yet, greatly to our perplexity, 
she wore an expression of in- 
tense suffering. She seemed 
to have aged wonderfully in a 
few days; she had lost her 

erectness of bearing and her 
brightness of eye; she went 
about like one who mourns 
a husband. In Mr. Bonnor’s 
presence she always looked 
thoroughly miserable, and at 
some of his jests, which 
brought a frown into my 
father’s face, she winced as though a knife 
had gone through her. 

We were all glad when he left, for none 
of us liked him. My father in particular 
spoke of him as a most objectionable old 
man. Still, we could not understand Aunt 
Priscilla, if she had really been as fond of 
him as she had pretended to be. She 
never asked him to come and see her 
again, and when he had gone she looked 
a little stronger than she had done for 
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some time. 
smiled again. 
Something seemed to have been torn 
out of her life—something which had 
given her the power to endure and the 
courage to go forward. A _ shadow, 
gradually deepening, settled upon her as 
it does upon the waning day when the 
sun is gone. It was in church that the 
change in the old lady was most apparent. 
During the service her face used often to 
glow as if it were illuminated by some 
light to which she was drawing near, and 
at such times her eyes were filled with a 
dreamy delight. All this was gone now. 
Aunt Priscilla prayed as earnestly as before, 
but with a sombre expression which seldom 
varied. I can imagine that the old 
Calvinists prayed so, intent only on 


But I do not think she ever 


escaping the wrath of -God, and not 
daring to hope for any real happiness 
hereafter. 

About that time, 1 remember, a baby 
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sister arrived at the Vicarage, but stayed 
only a few weeks. Mother cried over her 
death more than I had ever seen her cry 
before. Upon the morning after the 
funeral she was sitting by the fireside 
weeping silently, when Aunt Priscilla 
entered the room. 

“Crying again, Mary!” said the old 
lady impatiently; “over the best thing 
that could saave happened to you! | 
have no patience with you! You hope 
to meet some children in Heaven, don’t 
you? How can you do that if they don’t 
die young ?” 

“But my 
mother. 

“Yes; and now she will be your wee 
mite always. How would you like her to 
be changed into a great hulking, sinful 
woman ?” 

When she left, mother looked 
her and said softly: ‘‘ Poor 
Priscilla!” 


poor wee mite,” sobbed 


after 
Aunt 





OT very long ago the attention of 

the general public was ably drawn 

by Mr. Wallace to the great inventions 
and discoveries which have been made 





doubt that immense progress has taken 
place in “this braggart and conceited 
century ” in almost all branches of science, 
both theoretical and practical, and that 


THE ‘“‘ MILWAUKEE.”’ 


during the last hundred years, and though 
the era now so rapidly drawing to its 
close must be marked by failure as well, 
such mistakes as have most naturally 
occurred have been more than counter- 


balanced by success. There can be no 


much skill and ingenuity have been 
evinced in many individual instances which 
demanded prompt vigorous measures from 
those specialists called upon to carry out 
certain bold and hazardous ventures by 
sea and land. 
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The whole or partial preservation of a 
shipwrecked vessel by the readiness and 
dexterity of marine engineer experts rarely 
calls forth much notice outside of shipping 
circles, though the value of the property 


OF A SEA-MONSTER. 


largest cargo-steamers afloat, of 7317 tons 
gross register, and had on board a crew of 
thirty men and one passenger. It was 
not destined, however, that she should 
proceed far on her voyage, for during the 
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thereby rescued for the owners frequently 
amounts to some thousands of pounds, 
but a salvage operation superintended 
by Captain Batchelor, of the Liver- 
pool Salvage Association, has aroused an 
unusual amount of interest in all parts 
of the country, and may well be quoted 
as one of the most daringly successful 
exploits of the kind ever undertaken in 
thisepoch. This remarkable piece of “‘ ship- 
surgery” has been carried out on the 
Milwaukee, a large cattle-steamer belong- 
ing to Messrs. Elder, Dempster, and Co., of 
Liverpool, which sailed from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on Sept. 15, 1898, bound for New 
Orleans in water ballast. She was a very 
fine ship, almost new, and one of the 


early hours of the following day a dense 
fog enshrouded her as she was making 
her way along the Scottish coast. About 
twenty miles north of Aberdeen, near 
Buchan Ness, are some dangerous and 
much-dreaded rocks known as the Cruden 
Scars, and on to these, curtained as they 
were entirely from sight by Nature’s 
vaporous pall, the Jfi/waukee, which 
was going at full speed, ran aground 
with terrific force. Owing to the fact 
that she was drawing 10 ft. of water 
forward and 20 ft. aft, the vessel was 
stranded in an inclined position with her 
lower end in deep water ; and the violence 
of the impact served to wedge her firmly in 
between the reefs nearly up to the midship 
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section. A huge mass of rock had crashed 
its way through the bottom of the ship 
and stood 8 ft. high in the main hold, and 
over 80 ft. of the forward end was cruelly 
pierced and ripped open by the jagged 
boulders on which she was impaled. 
Directly she settled, the chief engineer, 
with admirable presence of mind, gave 
orders that the watertight cast-iron door 
of the steel protection known as the stoke- 
hold bulkhead should immediately be 


closed. This promptitude and forethought, 
no doubt, contributed materially to the 
salvage of the after part of the vessel, which 
was thus kept comparatively dry—at all 
events, during the earlier stages of the 
operation to which she was to be subjected. 
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their appearance at the scene of the 
disaster. The J/:/waukee presented a most 
deplorable spectacle, and after a careful 
inspection of the damage, the three experts 
came to the unanimous conclusion that 
there was but faint hope of saving the 
ship, which from her stem to the stoke- 
hold bulkhead was a complete wreck. 

At the time of the occurrence Captain 
Batchelor was at Newcastle busily 
engaged upon the repairs of the Knight 
Errant, a vessel which had gone ashore 
at Newbiggin in the previous week, and 
which he had been able to float within 
twenty-four hours from the time that 
her salvage was taken in hand. He was 
already well known to be extremely skilful 


THE STERN PORTION STEAMING AWAY. 


As speedily as express trains could bear 
them north, Captain H. Pomeroy, of the 
Liverpool Salvage Association, Mr. Laing, 
of the London Association, and Captain 
Evans, on behalf of the owners, made 


and expeditious, not only among British, 
but also by foreign and colonial ship- 
owners; and had but recently returned 
from Australia, where he had been the 
means of saving much valuable property. 
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He had also supervised the salvage of a 
transport which had stranded on the coast 
of China, and in ten days successfully 
accomplished a piece of work with which 
the French salvors had been vainly 
struggling for four months. It was 
decided to summon this far-famed Liver- 
pool superintendent to the relief of the 
Milwaukee, and on Sept. 20 he arrived 
at Port Errol. At first it seemed 
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Captain Batchelor to board the ship- 
wrecked vessel. He first made a thorough 
investigation above water, and then in 
diver’s garb descended to the bottom of 
the ship, where by careful examination 
he personally satisfied himself that the 
fore part, for a length of 160 ft., was 
injured beyond all possibility of repair. 
The after end, which contained the 
engines and boilers, however, was still 


THE STERN PORTION OF THE VESSEL AFTER SEPARATION. 


that wind and tide had combined 
together to do. battle with him, and 
the weather was so unpropitious that it 
was impossible to approach the vessel 
in an open boat. The Ranger, which 
had at one time been a man-of- 
war, and is a powerful steamer be- 
longing to the association, had already 
been despatched, furnished with all the 
necessary appliances, diving apparatus, 
and pumps; and fortunately only one day 
elapsed before a quieter sea enabled 


perfectly intact, and after due deliberation 
it was decided to make a great effort 
to divide the vessel by means of explosives 
some 50 ft. forward of the stokehold 
bulkhead; and, if possible, restore to the 
owners two-thirds of the A/t/waukee, which 
portion alone was valued at £40,000. 

It is difficult for a landsman to realise 
to its full extent the boldness of such a 
proposal, and the many difficulties and 
dangers which beset the plucky little 
band, who, with some local assistance in 
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the blasting, set to work promptly to 
execute their daring scheme. An anxious 
outlook was maintained for any signs of 
foul weather, for a turbulent sea, by 
wrecking the hull, would alone have 
sufficed to frustrate the whole under- 
taking. During the week which ensued 
no less than 17,000lb. of dynamite was 
expended in the division of the Milwaukee, 
in some fifty or sixty separate charges. 
These varied in length from 8 ft. to 10 ft., 
and were shaped like a sausage, their 
weight being regulated in accordance with 
the part to be broken, and as much 
as 140 |b. utilised in one_ particular 
instance. The powerful explosive acts 
in a downward direction, and is most 
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without some personal risk, and the asso- 
ciation’s diver, Rowlands, very nearly lost 
his life whilst busily engaged in making 
his investigations. Some stanchions un- 
expectedly giving way, he became jammed 
in between broken falling plates; and, all 
encumbered as he was by his heavy 
diving - gear, the greatest anxiety was 
entertained by his fellow - workers for 
his safety. Two divers were at once 
sent to his assistance, but before they 
could reach him he had cleverly con- 
trived to free himself from his unpleasant 
position, and fortunately was none the 
worse for this untimely incident. 

The separation of the ship began with 
the blasting of the tank tops, which were 


DIAGRAM OF THE ‘‘ MILWAUKEE,’ SHOWING HOW THE VESSEL WAS CUT IN TWO. 


The shaded portion was sacrificed and the rest towed away for refitment. 


efficacious where it meets with the 
greatest resistance ; consequently, damaged 
plates which had become unrivetted were 
far more troublesome to sever than those 
that were fast and which were cut through 
as cleanly as possible without any ap- 
preciable difficulty. The charges were 
placed in position one at a time bya diver, 
who then immediately rose to the surface 
of the water beyond reach of the havoc 
caused by the explosion, which generally 
covered an area of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. The 
length of time occupied in each operation 
averaged an hour, the principal partici- 
pator descending again after the discharge 
to ascertain results. It may easily be 
understood that this was not accomplished 
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successfully blown off; and next followed 
the disruption of the perpendicular stays, 
technically called intercostals, which run 
longitudinally within the tanks to support 
and strougthen them. Eighteen feet above 
the reservoirs was the lower deck, but 
prior to its removal both sides of the 
vessel were broken away to the water’s 
edge. The upper and main decks were 
arrived at in due course of time by a 
similar method, and each severed in its 
turn. Finally the operators turned their 
attention to the bottom of the ship, and 
with its disintegration the first part of the 
salvor’s gigantic task was brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Still there remained much to be done 
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before the rescue of the after part was 
really accomplished, for its hindmost 
portion, under the engine-room, was held 
in the firm grip of the Cruden Scars, and 
to get it off the points and float the salved 
end was no light undertaking. Two local 
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perch, until she finally rested in safety 
“‘where the broad ocean leans against 
the land.” Then in the hour of 
victory, just as the laborious toil of 
the past week was apparently crowned 
with success, there befell the worst mishap 
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THE NEW HALF OF THE ViwoSEL READY TO LAUNCH. 


tugs had already been pressed into service 
to assist the Ranger, and all three were 
made fast to the stern, from each quarter 
of which an anchor was carried out. Then 
by dint of many a long pull and a strong 
pull, first in one direction and then in 
another, very, very gradually and slowly 
the sound half of the Milwaukee began 
to glide from her dangerous rocky 


Captain Batchelor had ever experienced in 
the course of a salvage operation. The 
good cast-iron door of the stokehold bulk- 
head, which had been shored up for better 
protection, and which had so bravely held 
its own for seven long days against the 
invading flood, yielded at last to the per- 
sistent pressure from without. The water 
poured into the engine-room, which was 
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filled with mushy coal, and the divers were 
hastily summoned to do battle with this 
new difficulty. A temporary watertight 
case, called a coffer-dam, was erected to 
keep back the water, but it took three 
days and nights before the door could be 
replaced in position, so hampered were 
the workers by the saturated masses of 
coal-dust, into which they had to dig 
as if into a sandbank. Eventually the 
pumps were set going and the engine- 
room cleared; and on Oct. 2 the 
stern of the Afiiwaukee was triumphantly 
taken in tow by the Ranger and the two 
local tugs, and thus escorted, started 
en route for Newcastle. The greatest 
excitement prevailed on Tyneside when 
the salved end of the vessel was lodged in 
the pontoon dock at Wallsend on Tuesday, 
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Oct. 4, just nineteen days after she had 
set sail on her luckless voyage to America. 
Her total value had then been estimated 
at £75,000, and of this more than half had 
been rescued from what seemed irretrievable 
destruction by one of the most wonderful 
salvage feats on record. It *s satisfactory 
also to learn, when the air resounds with 
complaints of shoddy workmanship, that 
this cargo-vessel was so well built that 
her stern has stood the tremendous strain 
brought to bear upon it without material 
injury, and that the A/i/waukee, fitted with 
her new bow, will be not one whit the 
worse for her disaster, and as capable of 
taking many another voyage—with, let it 
be hoped, better fortune in future—as if 
she had never been impaled on the cruel 
reefs off the coast of Aberdeen. 
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THE PITY OF JOHN WYES. 


Bi By GEORGE GAMBLE. 


Author of “ A Farrago of Folly,’ 


occasional bite of cheese by working 
on a farm near his native village in 
Suffolk. He was a fair, moon-faced man, 
about thirty-three years old, and some sixty- 
eight inches high. His back was slightly 
bent, and his legs were slightly bowed. And 


| 
J = WYES earned his bread and an 


The Folly Wagoner. 


“ The Unknown,” etc. 


because his life had been mostly passed 
in driving plough-blades through stubborn 
earth, and in shouldering wagon-wheels 
from out road-ruts, he was possessed of 
great strength. 
That strength, however, John Wyes rarely 
intruded. He was silent, stolid, unassum- 
ing; not much given to noticing 
things; being, indeed, somewhat 
fat-witted. But the cry of a child 
in distress hurt him: and to see 
an animal wantonly beaten made 
him dangerous. Having once 
detected a jolly wagoner playfully 
tickling the ribs of a horse with the 
prongs of a pitchfork, he had 
engaged that jolly wagoner in fair 
fight and broken his lower jaw. 

John’s parents had died while he 
was a child; since when his way 
of life had been lonesome. In 
the days of his youth he had loved 
a woman; but, being an inar- 
ticulate man, he was unable to tell 
her so. She, not knowing the 
concealed passion of thismasculine 
Viola, married ‘somebody else. 
Whereupon the man of all deeds. 
and no words became still more 
silent, and continued to indulge in 
his peculiar habit of protecting the 
helpless. 

Now, though John’s desires were 
few, he had one that greatly 
troubled him. He wanted to see 
London. This, through listening 
to marvellous tales told by the 
landlord of the village inn, who, 
having once lived in the little 
hamlet mentioned for two whole 
days, was, of course, thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and was,. 
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moreover, fully prepared to make others the 
same. Upon hearing these tales John began 
to save. When, after much of the heart- 
sickness that comes of hope deferred, he 
had scraped together about seven pounds, 
he communed with the know -all-and- 
know-nothing landlord, who, with damn- 
able iteration, gave him many directions. 
And Johnused some 
of the one and 
followed some of 
the other with such 
cunning that itcame 
to pass upon a day 
that he stood out- 
side the gates of 
Liverpool Street 
Station, holding a 
corpulent carpet- 
bag, and gazing 
open-mouthed at 
the shops and the 
people. 

After much hesi- 
tation he waded 
cautiously into the 
flowing tide of 
humanity, and was 
carried up Broad 
Street, past the 
Bank, across to the 
Poultry, along 
Cheapside, half 
round St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and out 
on to Ludgate Hill. 

He did not get 
thus far without 
trouble. Becoming 
flurried among the 
swirling waters of Mansion House crossing, 
he sank in front of an on-coming gondola, 
and but that a phlegmatic policeman, who 
took such things as being all in the day’s 
work, plunged in and drew him to the kerb- 
stone, he would have perished. Later, he 
was met by a young gentleman—smooth of 
face and of tongue—who, having humorously 
misinformed him about the names of the 
adjacent buildings, rewarded himself with 
a shilling and asovereign. And this, not- 
withstanding that John’s friend the land. 
lord had cautioned him as to every third 
person in London being a pickpocket. 
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But it was a wonderful place—a mar- 
vellous jumble of heaven and hell! Noise, 
shops, horses, people! People, horses, 
shops, noise! Then, more noise; more 
shops; more horses; more people! Then 
more people ; more horses; more shops ; 
more noise! Great God! Did the place 
never grow quiet; did it never grow still ? 





A policeman plunged in and drew him to the kerbstone. 


Strange to say, nobody but the one 
policeman and the one pickpocket took 
even a passing interest in John Wyes ; that 
is, excepting those who had something to 
sell; and their pleasure at seeing him was 
without alloy. One man had just found a 
gold locket and chain: would let it go for 
nothing and a five-shilling piece. Another 
had a meerschaum pipe—‘ Well, not real 
meerschaum, only meerschaum dust, a new 
patent ”—that was why he could (and did) 
sell it socheaply. Yet another sold him a 
leather purse made of beautiful stamped 
paper, and containing three nice silver 
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florins, the which, when examined later by 
their new owner, had cleverly transformed 
themselves into three nice copper pennies. 
The ladies that had something to sell 
were excessively attentive. One—gaily 
dressed and prettily complexioned—offered 
to take him home and give him a cup of tea. 
Another, standing at the foot of Peel’s 
statue, kindly pinned a penny flower to 
his coat and charged him only a shilling. 
He saw thousands of men and women, 
of course, but no children—no ‘ God’s 
lambs,” as he called them. Certainly he 
saw some queer-looking beings about the 
size of boys, only they sold matches and 
newspapers, and possessed the faces of 
men. Suddenly one of them darted for- 
ward, and snatching up a muddied orange 
that had been discarded by a street fruit- 
seller, greedily devoured it. Foramoment 


John almost thought that perhaps the man- 
boy was hungry—famishingly hungry. But 
he broadly smiled as he remembered how 
impossible was such a thing in great and 
wealthy London. 

While going down Ludgate Hill (firmly 


clutching his carpet-bag, and rounding 
the corners of his frame by frequent 
collisions), he decided to pause and look 
at things. In doing so, he noticed what 
till then had escaped him—that a slight 
drizzle was falling. Also he noticed that 
the slope of the hill was greasy with 
mud, and that the horses drawing the 
passing vehicles struggled and _ slid 
and spread till they drippingly sweated 
from fear and exhaustion. This set him 
thinking of how useful a barrow-load of 
sand would be ; and so full of the thought 
did he become that a portion of it over- 
flowed into the ear of a man standing by. 
Whereupon the man told him that fifty 
thousand pounds were spent in London 
every year for road-sand, but that the 
contractors and workmen took it home 
to put in their bird-cages. Then did 
John greatly marvel, and prepare himself 
for anything but what he actually saw next. 

As he watched there came from round 
the left-hand corner, and passed under 
the bridge, a large covered van. It was 
filled with household furniture, and painted 
on the tarpaulin were the words, ‘‘ Goods 
‘Removed in Town or Country.” Now, 
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the horse that drew the van was over- 
worked and underfed, and showed it. But, 
if thin of body, it was stout of heart ; and 
while trying to drag its weighty load up the 
greasy unsanded slope, struggled bravely. 

Though it struggled ever so bravely, 
struggled till its bones appeared starting. 
through its skin— it failed. 

Whereupon the driver came to its assist- 
ance. His methods, though peculiar, were 
not uncommon. Leaving the “ dicky ”— 
for his own sake—and running to the head 
of his panting horse, he endeavoured to- 
cheer it on with oath and shriek and curse. 
Finding these ungentle persuasives of no 
avail, and being a determined kind of 
man, he cut it savagely between the ears 
with the lash of his whip. Then with the 
handle (nicely bound in brass) he beat it 
about the forelegs—beat it so that it 
trembled with pain. This he followed up- 
by prodding at its mouth till the blood ran. 
After which—as a sort of counter-irritant 
and by way of variety—he kicked it 11 the 
stomach. 

The effect was agonising even to look 
upon. Sweat oozed from every pore of the 
suffering animal; its breath came heavily ; 
it shuddered like a conscious human being 
under the surgeon’s knife. 

For two minutes only did this exhibition 
of man’s worst passion last. During that 
brief space, however, something snapped 
in John’s chest, and something rose into 
his throat; his blood boiled and his 
muscles twitched as when, long ago, he 
had broken that jolly wagoner’s lower jaw. 
But he made no outcry. And, although 
he forgot the time and the place, and 
remembered only the beaten horse, he 
confronted the man that had done the 
thing steadily and without bluster. 

Now, the man in question was over six 
feet high, and big in proportion, possess- 
ing among other such natural advantages 
a fist like a shoulder of mutton. Also, he 
had a brutish head; low and narrow 
between the temples; high and wide 
between the ears. In short, he was a man 
to be avoided anywhere, anytime—a man 
who, on occasions, would provoke his own 
dog to bite him. 

“That bean’t t’ way to git ’im up— 
sure/y,” said John quietly. 
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He of the brutish head turned, and, in 
a voice hoarse with passion, commanded 
the countryman to go—elsewhere. Follow- 
ing which, he carefully administered 
another kick to his striving servant. 

“‘ Evry time yow hit ’im, yow hit me— 
an’ I tell ’ee it ’urts. 
Doan’t yow du it no 
more—there ’s a good 
feller.” 

*Can’t I do wot I 
likes wiv me own ?” 

“Not while I can 
stop ’ee.” 

“D’ yer think yer 
can ?” 

*“* P’raps not, but I'll 
try!” 

“Try,” said the 
drivercontemptuously. 
“Try!” Then, 
almost good- 
naturedly, ‘“‘ Why, as 
sure as me name’s 
Joe Burke, I could 
take yer be the ’ead 
an’ the ’eels an’ tear 
yer in ’arf.” 

“That ’d make tew 
ter one,” said John 
slowly; ‘“‘ which wudn’t 
be fair.” 

The next moment 
a passing cabman, 
observing prospects of 
fun, left off passing, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Now 
then, Hayseed, go 
home and count your 
sheep.” 

Whereat the 
crowd—which, of 
course, had gathered 
instantly in such a 
place—roared heartily, 
and remained to watch Hayseed torn in 
half, as the driver had promised. 

» Now, John Wyes fought in a fashion 
peculiar to his kind—‘“ Slow to begin and 
never ending ”—after the manner of the 
men who, one rainy Sunday, stood in the 
shot-showered squares on the rye-fields of 
Waterloo — stood shoulder to shoulder, 
from noon till nightfall, steadfastly awaiting 
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the word to advance; and who, when 
they received it, became a_personifi- 
cation of the unstoppable. Consequently, 
John Wyes put his bag on the ground and 
stolidly waited to be roused into activity. 
This he speedily was, by the brutal 


A lady pinned a penny flower on to his coat. 


Mr. Burke—from mere bravado—again 
kicking his unfortunate horse. 

‘Let ’im be!” 

** Shan’t!” 

“*Let’im be!” 

“Damn yer eyes, take that!” 

Breathing which benediction, he struck 
out with his heavy whip-handle. 

Hayseed’s left arm dropped to his side ; 
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but his right straightened—straightened 
with smashing impetus. Clutching at 
nothing, and gripping it, the swearing giant 
went to earth with a thud that was good to 
hear—though dull, it was not sickening. 

His meeting with the ground being of 
a nature likely to have stricken flat the 
thick rotundity of his skull, it may be 
surmised that the heart of his poor old 
horse was gladdened ; and that if it had 
not been standing at full strain, to prevent 
the van from slipping down hill, it would 
have whinnied right joyously. That, curi- 
ously enough, is only fancy; but the bump 
that fast rose upon the back of Mr. Burke’s 
head was reality—painful reality. Being 
rather dazed, however—also seeing that 
what had floored him was some five inches 
shorter than himself—he ascribed his little 
tumble to an accident, and thought, in his 
own jargon, that he had a “‘ nice easy cap- 
ture.” Accordingly, he scrambled to his feet, 
and smiled upon his victim as might a merry 
slaughterman smile upon a rebellious sheep. 

“Kaap off!” implored the sheep. 
“Kaap off, or I’ll hurt ye!” 

“*Urt me!” howled the slaughterman. 
“"Urt me? Schar! I’ll make a mortery 
job o’ you!” 

“Not so much talk!” cried the cabman 
from the safe vantage of his box. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you do something? You’re big 
enough to eat the man!” 

The compliment drove the giant de- 
lirious. Foaming at the mouth, and snap- 
ping his teeth like a rabid dog, he lowered 
his head and rushed blindly forward. 

“Eat, will you?” inquired John. ‘I’ll 
stop yer chowin’ for a day or tew.” And 
curling an arm round the infuriated 
animal’s neck, he proceeded carefully to 
remove its fangs—by the simple expedient 
of knocking them down its throat. Where- 
upon the crowd—with a crowd’s partiality 
for winners—roared, ‘‘Go it, Hayseed!” 
And the comic cabman—his fancy stimu- 
lated by a certain inscription—made a play 
on the words, “‘ Teeth removed—town— 
country.” 

Wher Mr. Burke was thoroughly 
chastened, and while he was spitting 
blood and broken fangs from his mouth, 
John turned to the horse. 

“T’ll get Dobbin up,” said he. ‘‘ Come 
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on, beauty!” After which piece of 
unconscious satire, he took the strong- 
weak animal by the bridle, and, encour- 
aging it with voice and gesture, got it 
several yards further up the slope. 

Suddenly the treacherous greasy mud 
caused John to slip. The next moment 
he was lying upon his back. Instantly 
after, the horse slipped also. As it fell it 
drove its knees with fearful force straight 
into John’s chest. A scream of agony 
burst from the stricken man; and those 
near him heard the snapping of a bone. 

A minute later two policemen strode 
through the crowd. They would have 
arrived before, but, as they said, they had 
been assisting with a horse that had 
bolted. Shortly, they were assisting with 
a horse that had fallen. The unhappy 
creature seemed to know what it had 
done. For when it had been released 
from its entangling harness and _ had 
staggered upright, it stood with mournful 
eyes and downcast head—as would a son 
who had accidentally killed his own father. 

Poor John lay in the mud, upstaring at 
the sombre sky; his hands opening and 
shutting convulsively; his ashy features 
bespotted with the sweat of pain. And soor 
it was found that his pity had led him to 
his death. The bone of his breast had been 
broken, and the fragments forced upon his 
simple, compassionate heart. 

One of the policemen borrowed a 
horsecloth and made a pillow for the 
sufferer. The other tenderly wiped his 
death-dewed hands and face. 

“He’s bleeding internally,” whispered 
the first to his comrade, drawing him 
aside. “Send for an ambulance. We'll 
carry the poor devil to Bartholomew’s. 
Clear the traffic, old man, quick!” 

As the crowd opened, John Wyes, 
gazing upon the horse that had unwit- 
tingly performed what its master had only 
threatened, strove to recover his speech. 

“* Fancy killin’ I,” he murmured, smiling 
at the absurdity of it. ‘‘ Killin’ I as fought 
for him. Poor old feller, he couldn’t help 
it! Doan’t hit ’im no more, will ye, 
driver? Never no more!” 

Then he died. And although the horse 
in its further progress up the hill slipped 
many times, the driver struck it only twice. 
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The swearing giant went to earth with a thud. 








THE CULT OF BRAHMA. 


By DAGNEY MAJOR. 


HINDU will sometimes tell us in 

wild language that he acknow- 
ledges three hundred millions of gods! 
He means, of course, that their number 
is indefinite, that any object or power in 
nature may be a god. This article deals 
with the worshippers of the god Brahma, 
whom Hindus believe to be their creator. 
The Brahman occupies the highest rank 
among Hindus, for at least three reasons. 
The first is his assumed sanctity, and the 
people believe him to be pure, stainless, 


and divine. He performs ceremonies at 
the temple, tells lucky days, and gives 
spiritual counsel. Secondly, he is house- 
hold god, family and general preceptor 
to the 1,000,000 Hindus residing in the 
vast country between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin. Thirdly, he has been 
intellectually in advance of the human 
race : light of complexion, ample forehead, 
his countenance of striking significance, 
lips thin, mouth expansive, eyes quiet and 
sharp, his fingers long, his carriage noble 


A BRAHMAN AND TYPICAL BRAHMAN PRIEST IN THE ACT OF WORSHIP. 
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and dignified. The penalties some of 


these Brahmans will undergo in order, as 
they think, to be received into Brahma’s 
Paradise, are little short of extraordinary. 
They will endure bodily torture, physical 
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of his cow can only be expiated by a severe 
penance. 


But the offences committed by 
Brahmans against other castes are treated 
with remarkable clemency, whilst the 
punishment inflicted for trespasses on the 


THE BURNING GHAT AT BENARES. 


pain, make long pilgrimages, and undergo 
any amount of hardships to be in Brahma’s 
good books. 

The personal god Brahma is repre- 
sented as a red or golden-coloured figure 
with four heads and as many legs and 
arms. He is often accompanied by 
the swan or goose. 
the fates and master of life and death. 
His moral character is no better than 
that of the Grecian Zeus. Such is the 
deity for whom Hindus will lead a 
life of trial and hardship. The sanctity 
and ‘nviolability of a Brahman are 
maintained by severe penalties. The 
murder of one of the order, robbing him, 
etc., are inexpiable sins: even the killing 


He is the god of 


rights of the higher classes is the more 
severe and inhuman the lower the offender 
stands in the social scale. 

A Brahman should pass through four 
stages before he can hope for Paradise. 
First, as Brahmachin, or novice, he begins 
the study of the sacred Vedas, and is 
initiated into the duties and privileges of 
his caste. He has a right to arms, and to 
exemption from taxes and from capital and 
corporal punishment. Flesh and eggs he is 
not allowed to eat; leather, skins of animals, 
and most animals themselves are impure, 
and not to be touched by him. When 
manhood comes he ought to marry, and, as 
Grihastha, enter the second state, which 
requires numerous and minute observances. 
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When he has begotten a son (and woe 
betide him if he be sonless! ), and trained 
him up for the holy calling, he ought to 
enter the third state, and, as Vanaprastha, 
or inhabitant of the forest, retire from 
the world for solitary prayer and medita- 
tion, with severe penances to purify the 


spirit. The three highest, or first castes, 
however unequal to each other in social 
standing, are yet united by a common 
bond of social rites—as conception, birth, 
name-giving, the first taking out. of the 
child to see the ‘sun, the first feeding of 
boiled rice, the rites of tonsure or hair- 
cutting, the youth’s investiture with the 
sacrificial thread, and his return home 
on completion of his studies, marriages, 
funerals, etc. 

The most important of these observances 
is the apanayana, or rite of conducting the 
boy to aspiritual teacher. Connected with 
this act is the investiture with the sacred 
cord, ordinarily worn over the left shoulder 
and under the right arm. Mark the priest 
with tonsure in the Illustration. He is a 
typical Brahman priest The cord varies 
in material according w the class of the 


wearer. This ceremony is preliminary to 
the youth’s initiation into the study of the 
Veda, the management of consecrated fire, 
and the knowledge of the rites of puri- 
fication. Then there is the solemn invo- 
cation to the sun, which has to be repeated 
every morning and evening before the 
rising and setting of that luminary. This 
takes place between the eighth and six- 
teenth year. He who has not been in- 
vested with the rank of his class then, 
becomes an outcast, but after due perform- 
ances of purification rites, making pilgrim- 
ages and penances, he may expiate his sin. 

When contemplating marriage, to take 
to wife a woman of higher caste than 
he is, is decidedly prohibitive. But 
inter-marrying became so prevalent in 
ancient times that sufficiently stringent 
means cannot now be adopted to repress 
it. Men are at liberty to marry a girl of 
any or each of the castes below their own, 
providing that the man has already a wife 
belonging to his own caste, for only such 
a wife can perform the duties of attend- 
ance and religious observances devolving 
upon a married woman. It is the duty of 
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the husband at the wedding feast to look 
after the sacred fire. This must be taken 
home after the feast, and never allowed 
to go out under any pretext whatever. 
To die without leaving a legitimate 
son to perform the rites of offer- 
ing cakes and water, is considered the 
greatest misfortune that can befall a 
Hindu. He is scorned and despised by 
his fellows, and his wife is a laughing- 
stock to the women-folk, who never tire of 
taunting the unfortunate 
woman. Her life is a 
misery. The days when a 
wife had to follow her 
husband to the funeral 
fire and be burned alive 
are over. This horrible 
atrocity was abolished by 
English law some fifty years 
ago. They still cremate 
the bodies, however, and a 
unique Illustration of the 
actual burning of a body, 
and feeding the pyres, 
is given here. After 
the body has been reduced 
to ashes, the remains are 
thrown into the Ganges, 
which can just be seen in 
the photograph. 
When the Brahman is 
advanced in years, when 
he perceives his skin be- 
coming wrinkled and his 
hair grey, when he sees the 
son of his son, then it is 
time for him to become 
Vanaprastha and enter the third stage. 
He should then disengage himself from 
all family ties, except that his wife may 
accompany him if he so wishes it. He 
must repair to a lonely wood, taking 
with him his sacred fires and implements 
for the daily and periodical offerings. 
Clad in a deer-skin, or in a rough piece 
of cloth, with his hair and nails uncut, the 
hermit seeks the forest. He must subsist 
exclusively on food growing therein, such 
as roots, fruits, green herbs, and rice. He 
may not accept gifts from anyone, except 
of that which is absolutely necessary to 
maintain him. But he must offer the best 
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of what he has when anyone visits him. 
His time must be spent in privation and 
penance. When his little charcoal fire is. 
extinguished, after sunset, then and not 
till then may he go to the nearest village 
and beg for what is needed to maintain 
him. So he ekes out the remainder of his 
life and dies unheeded, uncared for. 

It is now time to speak about the more 
torturous penalties Brahmans will undergo 
for their final salvation. Poor deluded 
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people! In the native quarter of Indian 
cities one can sometimes see a man sitting 
or standing in some extraordinary position. 
He is solemn, impassive, and absolutely 
still. His head and shoulders are rigidly 
fixed by an iron frame, chains and shackles. 
He is incapable of lying down or rising, 
and can only with the greatest difficulty 
move his lower limbs at all. He is paying 
penance for his sins, has been in the same 
position for years, and will remain so for 
many years to come. Probably he killed 
his grandmother’s cow, or perhaps even 
murdered that lady! But he hopes for 
Brahma’s pardon and Paradise. 
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A pious Brahman once took up his 
position in a market square. Loading 
himself with shackles and chains, he pre- 
pared to sit for ten long years. It cost 
him nothing to live, for necessaries were 
given him by admiring townsfolk. At the 
end of ten years he attempted to rise, but 
was quite incapable of doing so. His 
lower limbs were totally paralysed: the 
entire use of them was lost. So he had to 
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to Brahma thousands of devotees travel 
hundreds of miles to attend, and to confess 
their sins to the priests. The priests receive 
the coins and gifts of the pilgrims, pro- 
nounce pardons, and grant blessings. The 
amount of money received from so many 
pilgrims is enormous. It goes into the 
priests’ private pocket, and they live to 
grow fat on the same. 

The pilgrims travel in all sorts and 
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sit for the rest of his life, penance that 
cost him dear indeed! ‘“ But, oh!” ex- 
claimed his friends, “‘he is a very pious 
man, and certain of Paradise!” 

Another Brahman, for penance, and to 
expiate his crimes, held up his arm straight 
above his head for twenty-six years. When, 
however, he tried to lower it to its natural 
position, he was unable to move it. The 
arm and hand were withered up and 
useless. So he had to go about for the 
rest of his life with his arm high in the air! 
At the great annual festival dedicated 


conditions of ways. 
many will walk, but some will crawl on 
their hands and knees, and a few have 


A very few will ride, 


been known to roll! Those who perform 
the two latter feats are gazed at with awe 
and admiration, not unmingled with envy, 
for they are as good as in the precincts of 
Paradise and Brahma’s mighty presence. 
And all these barbarisms save their souls! 


For the photographs illustrating this article we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the Church Mission- 
ary Society and Messrs. W. M. Spooner and Co. 
















I, 
HE mountain wall was a blaze of 
gold in October sunlight, but the 
little frontier station and the winding pass 
beneath lay in shadow. Shadow fell on 
the untidy grey-coated soldiers lounging 
by their striped sentry- box. Shadow 
darkened the noisy Isil and the twisting, 
white road. Still farther on, the gorge 
widened slightly, and the spire of the 
Monastery Church flashed in sunshine. 
It was a queer little church, frescoed 
quaintly in faded colours, and rising from 
a cluster of whitewashed huts. These 
constituted the Monastery. 

Outside the enclosure on the meadow 
one of the monks was standing, his face 
turned to the flushed sky. It was not an 
old face, though the brow was deeply 
lined, and the grey eyes full of bitterness. 
Presently he began wandering slowly up 
the road, towards the frontier. As he 
crossed the bridge that takes the smooth 
new highway to the left side of the river, 
he paused, and looked longingly into the 
swirling green depths. 

“Tf I dared,” was the 
“how easy it would be!” 
went on. 

It was a magic evening. The mountain 
dipped to the emerald water in sweeps 
of russet and amber. The road wound 
higher, till at last the cliff towered sheer 
and clear some hundred feet above, and 
the Isil rushed nearly a hundred feet 
below. Here the monk stood again, his 
eyes on the water and his hand resting on 
the slight railing that fenced the precipice. 
He stood long, a spare figure in coarse 
brown coat and sandals, his high black 
cap pushed from his forehead. Then, as 


murmur, 
Then he 
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the last glow of sunset faded behind the 
hill-tops, going into a little cave, formed 
by chance in the blasting of the road, he 
sat down wearily and hid his face in his 
hands. 

“Twenty years wasted!” he said. 
“Twenty years ago it would have been 
easier!” 

Out of the dimness there rose the 
shadow of a girl’s face, with dark eyes 
that sometimes smiled, and sometimes 
flashed burning scorn at him. She came 
from the land beyond the sentry-box and 
the striped pole, that barred the highway, 
and she belonged to the days when he had 
not worn sandals and a cowl. He had not 
seen her for twenty years. 

“Why did I not shoot myself then .. . 
as he did ?” cried the monk. His brother 
had shot himself long since for money— 
not love—troubles. 

“But . .. it is wrong,” he murmured 
slowly. His head sank lower yet, and he 
sat very still in the chill, frosty twilight. 
Work was real enough at the Monastery, 
lost among the mountains, but rules were 
relaxed. Besides, he had never meant 
to return. 


II. 


Two people were coming down the road. 
One, by the flutter of white skirt and 
fringed apron, was a peasant girl. The 
other was a soldier, diminutive, the tails 
of his huge overcoat looped up at the 
sides, and his Aépi tilted well back- 
wards. The girl, who walked barefoot, 
had an arm round her companion’s neck, 
and was laughing. At times her voice 
echoed from the rock. 
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‘‘T like having a soldier,” she remarked 
innocently; “‘I’m so tired of the other 
ones.” 

The little man seemed pleased. He 
expressed his approval in a demonstrative 
fashion, and utterly regardless of the fact 
that some months later he, too, must 
descend to linen shirt and sheepskin waist- 
coat. 

“Quite right!” he observed. 
of Florian too, eh, Ida ?” 

“Especially of Florian.” 

They had reached that part of the road 
opposite the hole in the cliff, and the girl, 
freeing herself, leaned over the frail wooden 
fence. ‘‘ Good-night, Stefan,” she said. 
“TI must be going home to supper.” A 
big moon climbing over the line of peaks 
at that moment lit up her face, which was 
wondrously pretty for an ordinary peasant 
maid. 

“You'll meet me to-morrow night ?” 
asked the soldier, looking at her. ‘I shall 
be here at the same time. Yes, Ida?” 

“And Florian will kill me,” said the 
girl. 


* Tired 


“Ts he so jealous ?” 
The girl shook her head mournfully. 


“He is mad—quite mad. He wants to 
kill me, he wants to kill you. He’s away 
in the woods this evening, or I should 
never have dared come so far. And to- 
morrow the moon will be later. No. I will 
wait for you at the guard-house. There— 
let me go, you donkey! It is so late!” 

They did part—after atime. The man 
tramped away down the pass to search 
for brigands and fugitives, and the girl 
flitted out of sight as noiselessly as a 
moonbeam. 

Then out of the shadow stepped another 
figure—tall, white, with an angry young 
face under his sheepskin cap. He glanced 
along the road, then at the cliff and the 
river, and the words that he used were 
hard ones. Suddenly he kicked a pebble 
over and listened, with a slight laugh, for 
the tiny splash in the water beneath. The 
occupation appeared to fascinate the man, 
for he threw another, and another, till, 
pulling out the hatchet from his belt, he 
took to hacking the insecure railing. The 
iron gleamed in the moonlight, and he 
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was so excited that he never noticed the 
monk, who was watching him all the time. 
The monk, stood there, with the counten- 
ance of one who has seena vision. His 
face seemed deathly pale, his hands 
trembled, and his lips moved gently. 
“He is only a peasant; he cannot know,” 
he was saying. 

He turned away, and began retracing 
his steps to the Monastery. As he went 
he smiled. There would ‘de no sin, 
after all. To-morrow, after sunset, he 
would come, and poor, mistaken Florian 
should throw Aim over the cliffs in place 
of the soldier. He was tired of living. 
And it could not be wrong to save 
another’s life. 


Ill. 

Next day there was sunshine on the pretty 
autumn woods and on the little lilac 
crocuses sprinkling the pasture. A picnic- 
party from the other country had 
encamped under the hazels, and the 
simple monks were glad. For strangers 
visited the church, and partly out of 
reverence, though mcre because of the 
quaintness of the frescoes and hangings, 
would drop stray coins in the all too 
empty alms-box. They were ignorant, 
these seven brown “ Brothers of the 
Resurrection,” and were wont to consider 
Brother Vasili as not entirely of sane mind. 
‘“* A great sorrow had unhinged his wits,” 
they believed. Possibly it was so. 

He was alone in the church when the 
strangers entered, and started up to see 
two ladies, followed by a man with the 
grave air of a statesman. One lady asked 
many questions, while the other was silent, 
not even raising the thick white veil she 
wore. Soon some of the monks joined 
them, whispering to their more gifted 
brother to beg for things for their church. 
For Vasili knew foreign languages, 
and the lectern-cover was so worn and 
faded. It was of old brocade, as it 
happened, all interwoven with gold. 

“Will you not show us the altar?” 
asked the strangers (for the church was 
an Eastern one), and the monk, stepping 
up to the eikon-hung screen, opened the 
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“I’m so tired of the other ones.” 
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little gates, and drew aside the curtains. 
As he did so a slight spasm crossed 
his face, and he slipped behind his com- 
panions. The silent lady had pushed up 
her veil, and was watching him. And her 
eyes were the same dark eyes which had 
haunted him for twenty years. 

“To-day!” thought the monk. “It 
cannot betrue! It is a miracle!” They 
passed out of the church, and in the sun- 
light beyond she spoke— 

‘** Please start first,” she said. ‘I like 
going alone, and I must blow up the 
tyres.” 

She laughed, and, after a demur, the 
statesman and his wife did drive off and 
left the lady with her bicycle. Only the 
monk remained wistful at the gate, to see 
the smile fade, and a curious hard 
look come instead. ‘She is unhappy,” 
he reflected. Then she mounted her 
bicycle, and set off swiftly down the Pass. 
For a brief moment Brother Vasili stood 
puzzled, then he too ran _ forward. 


“Madame,” he called quickly, “‘I think 
This is the way to 


you are mistaken ! 
Turga Isil.” 

“IT am going to Turga Isil,” said the 
lady. She stopped, and hei troubled dark 
eyes met his. “It is strange to meet 
here !” she said all at once. 

But the monk grew whiter, and did not 
answer. 

‘“* You are happy here ? 
world, at rest, at peace 

‘“* Peace!” echoed Brother Vasili. ‘‘ One 
cannot escape from oneself.” Then she 
saw the pain and the bitterness on his 
face, and gazed instead down the valley. A 
yellow leaf fluttered ; the river sang loudly. 

‘**Do you know,” she said, after a long 
time, ‘I don’t think I will go to Turga 
Isil. Will you walk a little of the way back 
with me, old friend ?” 

So they walked together towards the 
frontier, and in the narrow Pass it was 
already twilight. 

“Am I still a murderer?” asked the 
monk in a low tone. ‘‘ Once, when I let a 
man—my own brother—die disgracefully 
because the money which would hz ‘¢ saved 
his honour I wanted—so much—1 .: some- 
thing—you—called me so.” 


Away from the 


” 
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“Ah, that was long ago!” sighed the 
lady. ‘‘ Will you not forgive ?” 

‘“‘ Forgive?” repeated Brother Vasili. 
Then he added softly, ‘“‘And you, 
Madame ?” 

She turned away her head. 
a mistake, you and I. And to-day I tried 
to do worse. For to-day I meant to 
escape from duty that is misery, and from 
ties which gall, only I saw you and I could 
not.” 

“Thank God!” said the monk simply. 

A peasant lad was lingering by the way- 
side who greeted them as they passed. 
“‘ Florian!” exclaimed the monk. Yester- 
day evening rose vivid in his mind, and he 
shuddered. ‘‘ See, lad,” he said; ‘‘ fetch 
your horse, and ride with this lady to 
Petrozeny, or until she reaches her friends. 
You had better go, Florian,” he ended 
gravely. 

The lad turned scarlet, then shot a 
defiant glance at the earnest grey eyes 
regarding him. But he did as he was bid. 

“It is a guide, until you overtake 
your friends,” said Brother Vasili, and 
smiled. Overhead the sky was golden 
indeed, though they might be walking in 
the shadow. 

At the little frontier station the peasant 
found his horse, and the soldiers, swinging 
up the painted pole, allowed the lady and 
her bicycle to pass over. There in her 
own country she stood for an instant and 
stretched her hand over the boundary to 
her companion. 

“Good-bye, dearest friend,” she whis- 
pered; ‘the only one I have on earth. 
God bless you, and when we meet 
again——” There she stopped for the 
tears, and the monk finished the sen- 
tence: “When we meet again there will 
be no more a barrier between us.” 


“We made 


The horse 
gloaming. 

“I believe I like him best of all!” 
sighed a maiden in a red kerchief, who 
was seated on the grassy bank, “‘and now 
perhaps he won’t come back!” 

Meanwhile a little soldiér, tired and 
dusty, plodded joyfully up the winding 
Pass. 


trotted away into the 
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DISTINGUISHED COLONIAL SOLDIERS. 


By CECIL DE THIERRY. 


HOUGH English people are tolerably 
familiar with the careers of famous 
American soldiers, they would be hard put 
to it even to name one great Colonial 
soldier, not because Greater Britain has 
no military traditions, but because neither 
a common nor polite education in this 
country includes the study of Colonial 
history. Indeed, until recent years, the 
only English colony in which Englishmen 
took the faintest interest was the United 
States ; Canada, with greater claims on our 
consideration, was an unknown territory. 
Nevertheless, the number of distinguished 
soldiers she has given to the Mother 
Country since the dramatic death of 
Wolfe and Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham is considerable. Among them 
may be mentioned Colonel Dupré, who 
commanded the French-Canadian Militia 
in the defence of Quebec in 1775-76; 
Sir Roger Sheaffe ; Colonel Morrison, the 
hero of Chrysler’s Farm ; Sir Gordon 
Drummond ; De Salaberry, the victor at 
Chateauguay ; General Cochrane and _ his 
nephew, Sir John Inglis, the heroic de- 
fender of Lucknow; Major Wellsford, who 
led the assault, and was the first to fall, 
in the Redan at the capture of Sebastopol ; 
Colonel Dunn, who was the only one of the 
Light Brigade to win the Victoria Cross in 
the famous charge; Sir Fenwick Williams, 
the gallant defender of Kars; and Sir 
Richard England. 

Up to the present, Australasia has pro- 
duced no soldier of distinction, though 
Major Heapy, a New Zealand Volunteer, 
won the Victoria Cross in the Maori War 
of 1866-70. Curiously enough, South 
Africa, after a hundred years of> war- 
fare, is only now giving to the Empire 
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commanders of brilliant parts. The reasor 
is not far to seek. Canada was the battle- 
ground of two Imperial races: On its soil 
was settled the fate of nations, empires— 
nay, a whole hemisphere. The future 
history of the world was decided by the 
English and French on the Plains of 
Abraham; the future history of British 
North America by the Canadians and 
Americans before the walls of Quebec in 
1776, and on the bloody battlefields of the 
War of 1812-14. Owing to the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of her black population, the 
military history of South Africa is one 
long record of frontier wars, which are 
mere incidents even in the annals of the 
British Empire. They decided, not world 
issues, but the superiority of civilisation to 
barbarism ; the fate of a savage tribe, not 
of a great nation. In short, South Africa’s 
many Kaffir Wars did but mark her progress 
from the Cape Colony to the Zambesi. 
Hence they called forth neither great 
Generals nor created a military tradition. 
They were only the everyday incidents of 
Empire-building as it is understood in 
British Colonies. 

The present war, being a struggle 
between two branches of the dominant 
race in the world, belongs to an entirely 
different category, and has, therefore, 
brought to the front several Colonial 
officers. These, trained by constant fight- 
ing under similar conditions to more than 
Boer efficiency, are also familiar with the 
art of war as it is known in Europe. 
Hence they have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the campaign in 
Natal, and in the Cape Colony since the 
arrival of Lord. Roberts at the Front. 
Perhaps the best known is General 
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Brabant, who, on retiring from the 8oth 
Regiment, went to South Africa and settled 
in the Cape Colony. For the past forty 
years he has been one of its leading men, 
both as soldier and politician. In 1856he 
joined the Cape Mounted Rifles, one of the 
finest irregu- 
lar corps in 
the world. Its 
officers and 
men must not 
only be first- 
rate horsemen 
and shots, but 
they must have 
constitutions 
of ironand the 
instinct of the 
bush. As a 
preparation 
for the part he 
has played 
during the 
present war, 
General 
Brabant’s ex- 
perience, 
gained in the 
constant 
campaigning 
between 1856 
and 1870, 
when he 
retired as 
Captain, was 
invaluable. In 
1878 he be- 
came Com- 
mandant of 
the Cape 
Colony 
Volunteers, a 
position he 
has held ever 
since. In the 
following year he took part in the attack 
on Morosi’s Mountain as Colonel of the 
Cape Yeomanry. Owing to the “ neutral” 
attitude of the Schreiner Ministry, and 
the unwillingness of the Home Govern- 
ment to accept Colonial aid, the effective 
forces of the Colony took no active 
part in the war for fully two months. 
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When disaster—the investment of Lady- 
smith, Mafeking, and Kimberley, and the 
invasion of the Orange River region— 
brought home to the authorities the real 
nature of the struggle on which they had 
so lightly entered, there was a significant 
change of 
policy, and 
Colonial 
forces were 
raised in Natal 
and the Cape 
Colony. 
Among them 
was a corps 
organised by 
Colonel Bra- 
bant, known 
as Brabznt’s 
Horse. It 
operated with 
General 
Gatacre in the 
Stormberg 
region, where 
its dash, 
pluck, and 
knowledge of 
the country, 
proved so 
valuable that, 
when Lord 
Roberts 
formed a 
Colonial 
Division in 
January, 
Colonel Bra- 
bant was given 
the command 
with the local 
rank of 
General. ‘The 
policy of the 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL BRABANT. 
(From the “ Cape Tin.e;.’’) 


step was only 
equalled by its wisdom; for South Africa 
regarded it as a compliment, and the army 
in the field was strengthened by a force 
trained on the spot, and led by a Colonial 
officer whose luck has never been known 
to desert him. His Division consists of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, the Kaffrarian 
Mounted Rifles, Montmorency's Scouts, 
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Border Horse, Frontier Mounted Rifles, 
Queenstown Volunteers, Brabant’s Horse, 
and the Cape Garrison Artillery, with 


Photo. by Healey, Queenstown. 


COLONEL DALGETY. 


two Naval 12-pounders. On the ex- 
treme right of Lord Roberts’s army, 
he was ordered to work up from Sterk- 
stroom, driving the Boers before him, and 
taking means to secure his communi- 
cations in the rear. His occupation of 
Dordrecht, Burghersdorp, Aliwal North, 
Rouxville, Wepener, and Thaba N’chu 
are events of recent history. To 
clear the Basuto border thoroughly was 
absolutely necessary to Lord Roberts's 
operations in the Free State; and how 
admirably it has been done by General 
Brabant the Commander-in-Chief himself 
has borne witness. 

Colonel Dalgety, General Brabant’s 
second in command, is also a retired 
officer who has seen service in- her 
Majesty’s Regular Army. On leaving the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers he went to the Cape 
Colony and joined the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, since when he has held a com- 
mand in the Cape Yeomanry and Cape 
Infantry. On the disbandment of the latter 
in 1886 he was given a Captaincy in the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. He served through the 
Gaika and Galeka Wars, the Basuto War, 
and the Bechuanaland Expedition of 1897, 
and took part in the second and successful 
attack on Morosi’s Mountain. It will thus 
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be seen that his South African fighting 
experience is very similar to General 
Brabant’s. Since 1897 he has been in 
command of the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
His first exploit during the present war 
was the occupation of Dordrecht with a 
hundred and fifty men. For days the 
little band manceuvred in difficult country, 
seething with treason, and held by 
Republican commandoes. Carrying their 
lives in their hands, they advanced on 
Dordrecht exactly as the Boers themselves 
would have done, and, on Christmas Day, 
surprised the garrison and captured the 
town. Owing to stress of circumstances, 
it was afterwards evacuated, but its occu- 
pation was one of the few bright incidents 
of the campaign in December. The 
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defence of Wepener, with 1750 men against 
more than twice their number, is, how- 
ever, the achievement with which Colonel 
Dalgety’s name is best identified. It pre- 
vented the Boers from marching on the 
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Cape Colony in force, when the work 
done by General Brabant in the Orange 
River region would have had to be under- 
taken over again, and Lord Roberts’s 
operations in the Free State seriously 
hampered. The position occupied by 
Colonel Dalgety was a line of hills com- 
manding the Jammersburg Drift, on the 
Basuto border. For nearly three weeks 
the siege lasted, during which time it was 
impossible for the defenders to make the 
slightest movement during the day-time, 
or to lift a head above the trenches with- 
out courting a showerof lead. Practically, 
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COLONEL GIROUARD. 


they never left the trenches except at 
night, and sniping went on all the hours 


of the twenty-four. Their miseries were 
aggravated by heavy rains, and the 
insanitary condition of the Drift. But 
their spirit from first to last was admirable. 
Men, who were wounded in the head by 
splinters, went to the hospital at night- 
fall and returned to their posts next 
morning. In order that the enemy 
should have no chance of mowing 
them down with Maxims and _ rifles, 
Colonel Dalgety ordered them to lie 
as close as possible in the trenches. 
Consequently their losses were relatively 
small. So splendidly was their artillery 
handled that a Boer gun was disabled, 
and another entirely smashed up. The 
first day of the siege the Cape Mounted 
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Rifles suffered no fewer than seventy 
casualties, and another fierce attack a 
few days later shattered the western 
redoubt. Luckily the enemy believed 
that they had killed all the defenders, 
and ceased firing just as the position was 
growing untenable. A gallant action was 
performed by a small party of men, who 
swam across the river and opened a sluice, 
thereby flooding a race which the Boers 
had been using asatrench. On another 
occasion the Cape Mounted Rifles ran 
short of ammunition. Half - a - dozen 
troopers at once volunteered to get a 
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fresh supply. Under a murderous fire 
they rushed up the hill until they reached 
the ammunition-wagon, seized a box each, 
and returned to their comrades. The 
defence of Wepener called forth the 
warmest congratulations from Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener. Nothing 
could be more fortunate for the Colonial 
Division than the leadership of such 
experienced officers as General Brabant 
and Colonel Dalgety. 

Natal, which bore the brunt of the war 
until the arrival of the Army Corps, has 
several distinguished sons at the front. 
Chief of these is Colonel Dartnell, who 
has recently been given the rank of 
Brigadier-General. He served through 
the Indian Mutiny, for his gallantry in 
which he was mentioned in despatches, 
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and received medal with clasp. In the 
Bhootan Expedition of 1865 he was 
A.D.C. to General Tombs. On retiring 
from the Army with the rank of Major, 
he settled in Natal, where he became 
the head of the Mounted Police, whose 
efficiency more than once has provoked 
the admiration of British Generals. He 
served through the Zulu War, doing 
excellent work in holding the Helpmakaar 
Road. In the present war he has played 
a greater part. ‘‘ The Natal Mounted 
Police,” wrote the correspondent of the 
Times in November, “are a corps whose 
services will, perhaps, 
never be adequately 
recognised in Eng- 
land. A finer body of 
troops it would be 
difficult to find any- 
where in the world. . . 
Their intimate know- 
ledge of the country, 
and of the Dutch and 
Kaffir languages, made 
them simply invalu- 
able in this campaign. 
To Colonel Dart- 


nell... should belong 
almost the 


whole 
credit of the safe 
escape of our force at 
Dundee, which he 
practically directed.” 
This brilliant man- 
ceuvre, following on the hard-won victory 
at Talana Hill, was one of the great events 
of the war. The men were exhausted 
with fighting, picket duty, marching, and 
counter-marching. They were surrounded 
by the enemy, whose strength was unknown, 
and exposed to a fire from two 40-pounders. 
With railway communication cut off, and 
the coal-mines not working, there was no 
motive in holding Dundee. On Sunday 
night, therefore, the British force, with 
the Boers on their flanks and rear, marched 
secretly out of the town, leaving their 
wounded behind, and, by morning, Colonel 
Dartnell had taken them eight miles on 
their way. In the afternoon they pushed 
on to Beith, where the road diverges to the 
south-west, and, entering the Waschbank 
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Pass through the Biggarsberg Range, 
emerged on the road to Ladysmith, which 
they reached by forced marches on the 
Monday and Wednesday nights. The 
credit of this masterly retreat will always 
be shared by General Dartnell, without 
whose knowledge of the country and Boer 
methods of warfare, General Yule could 
not have carried it out. 

Colonel Royston, unlike General 
Brabant, Colonel Dalgety, and General 
Dartnell, had no experience in the Regular 
Army. He began his military career as 
trumpeter in the Natal Carbineers, in 
which capacity he 
served through Langi- 
labele’s rebellion. 
He also took part in 
the Zulu War, and, 
in 1880, became the 
Commandant of the 
Natal Volunteers in 
succession to Captain 
Shepstone. In the 
present war he won 
the respect and admir- 
ation of Sir George 
White, who gave him 
the command of a 
post of defence ex- 
tending from Czsar’s 
Camp across the flat 
to the railway-line. It 
was both difficult and 
dangerous, and was 
one of the principal objectives of the 
Boers in the terrible assault on Ladysmith 
of Jan. 6. In the brilliant little exploit which 
silenced ‘“‘ Long Tom” on Lombard’s Kop 
he shared the glory with General Hunter. 
Indeed, so distinguished were his services 
in the defence, that he was promised a 
command in the field force. Unhappily, 
a fortnight after the relief he was seized 
with enteric fever and pneumonia, which 
a constitution weakened by the hardships 
of the siege was unable to withstand. 
He died a few days later, at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-five years. 
That in him the Empire lost a gallant 
soldier was recognised by the Queen, who 
sent one of her womanly telegrams of 
consolation to his wife. 
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If South African officers represent one 
phase of Empire - building, Colonel 
Girouard represents another. This able 
French-Canadian the late G. W. Steevens 
described as a “ blend of French audacity 
of imagination, 
American inge- 
nuity, and British 
doggedness in ex- 
ecution.” He 
one of those strik- 
ing anomalies 
which make the 
British Empire the 
wonder of the 
nations. A 
French-Canadian, 
son of a Supreme 
Court Judge, and 
only thirty - three 
years old, he 
nevertheless the 
Director - General 
of Egyptian Rail- 
ways, in a country 
practically part of 
the Queen’s 
dominions, but 
nominally under 
the control of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 


is 





is 


The construction 
of the Soudan 
Military Railway, 


an achievement 
which would have 
made the reputa- 
tion of any 
engineer in the 
world, wasthe 
work of a subaltern 
of sappers, who 
holds all but 
Cabinet rank, with 
a salary of £2000 
a year He 
graduated. from the Royal Military 
College of Kingston, and for two years 
served on the engineering staff of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1888 he 
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became Traffic Manager of Royal Arsenal 
Railways, Woolwich, and was one of the 
delegates at the International 


Railway 
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Congress in 1895. For his services in 
connection with the Soudan Railway he 
was publicly thanked by Lord Salisbury in 
May of last year. ‘ That railway,” he said, 
** was laid at the rate of about two miles 
per day from the 
Korosko to Khar- 
toum, and en- 
abled him [Lord 
Kitchener] to 
succeed where a 
far larger force, 
under great 
generals and with 
great support, 
lamentably failed. 
Above all, he had 
the use of the 
splendid skill of 
Lieutenant 
Girouard, who is 
now, I am happy 
to Railway 
Commissioner in 
Egypt. He en- 
abled his chief to 
complete this rail- 
way with a fault- 
less exactitude and ° 
rapidity that con- 
tributed in no 
small degree to 
the splendid suc- 
cess of the cam- 
paign.” Colonel 
Girouard now 
Military Director 
of Railways in 
South Africa, a 
most responsible 
position, when the 


say, 


is 


enormous area of 
the campaign is 
remembered, and 
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OTTER. ' 
rapid communica- 
tions to Lord Roberts’s strategy. It was at 
hissuggestion that the regiment of Pioneers 
was raised from among skilled engineers 
who are refugees. Under Colonel Capper, 


R.E., and Major Seymour, consulting 
mechanical engineer of the Rand Mines 
group in Johannesburg, it has done 
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excellent service in repairing wrecked roads 

and bridges, and in devising methods for 

facilitating transport. Colonel Girouard’s 

Staff officer is Lieutenant Joly de Lot- 

biniére, son of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 

Minister for Inland Revenue and nephew 

of Lieutenant Joly de Lotbiniére, the 

brave and handsome French - Canadian 

subaltern who, on the outbreak of the 

Indian Mutiny, travelled from Bombay to 

Lucknow to rejoin his regiment, perhaps 

one of the most daring journeys on 

record. Unfortunately, he was killed a 

few days later by the bullet of an enemy 
Colonel Otter is one 

of the most distin- 

guished officers in the 

Canadian Permanent 

Force. He has seen 

a good deal of service 

since he joined the 

Militia in 1861. Four 

years later he took an 

active part in repelling 

the Fenian raiders. 

During the riots at 


Toronto in 1875, and 
Bellevue in 1877, he 
commanded his own 
regiment, the Queen’s 


Own. In 1881 he was 
appointed Head of 
the School of Infantry 
in Toronto, previous 
to which he was sent 
to England to acquire information in con- 
nection with the conduct of military schools. 
He served with distinction in the North- 
West Rebellion, commanding the Battle- 
ford Column, which performed a forced 
march of 190 miles in five and a half days. 
‘He made the successful reconnaissance 
against Poundmaker, and, in the subsequent 
action at Knife Creek, prevented the con- 
junction of that chief with Big Bear, who 
was on his way to assist Riel. For these 
services he was mentioned in despatches. 
In 1885 he was attached to the Regulars 
in England, passing his examinations as 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army. 
He is in command of the first Canadian 
contingent despatched to South Africa, 
and Canada has never sent to fight the 
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battles of the Empire a more thorough 
soldier or a better leader of irregular troops. 

Colonel Denison belongs to one of 
Canada’s military families which, for a 
hundred years, have played a leading part 
in the history of British North America. 
He is the commander of the Governor- 
General’s Bodyguar2, a troop with a fine 
tradition, organised by his father. In 
Toronto he has done yeoman service in 
forming cavalry, artillery, and rifles, the 
Queen’s Own being a corps raised by him. 
He was on active service during the 
Fenian Raid and during the North-West 
Rebellion. He is not 
only a fine soldier, but 
a great Canadian and 
a representative citizen 
of the British Empire. 
The leading spirit in 
nearly all the national, 
military, patriotic, and 
Imperial societies in 
the Dominion,he is 
necessarily an_ elo- 
quent speaker and a 
convincing writer. An 
ardent Federationist, 
he was the President 
of the Canadian branch 
of the British Empire 
League, established in 
1893. His ‘* History 
of Cavalry” has 
been translated into 
R»ssian, German, and Japanese, and the 
same compliment has been paid to his 
work on ‘* Modern Cavalry.” That a man 
with Colonel Denison’s personal charm, 
enthusiasm, and nobility of aim, should 
be a powerful influence in Canadian public 
life outside the political field is a healthy 
sign of the country’s growth. He has 
won his almost unique position by right 
of character, birth, military ability, and 
intellectual force. 

Colonel Greene is the Commander of the 
Natal Carbineers, who have done such 
excellent service in their own colony, 
especially in the defence of Ladysmith. 
He is the son cf the Dean of Maritzburg, 
one of South Africa’s most interesting 
personalities, and began his military career 
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as a cadet in the 
School. He served 
in which Natal’s 


Maritzburg High 
in the Zulu War, 
sons covered them- 
selves with glory, particularly on the 
bloody field of Isandhlwana. When 
Colonel Royston became Commandant 
of the Natal Volunteers, Colonel Greene 
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succeeded him as Colonel of the Carbineers. 
During the early days of the war his men 
did some fine work as scouts. Indeed, 
so heavily did responsibility fall on them 
that, before the battle of Talana Hill, 
many were two days and two nights in 
the saddle. Curiously enough, the first 
casualty on our side was a Carbineer. No 
one has spoken more eloquently of the 
corps than Sir George White. The secret 
of the splendid efficiency of the Natal 
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Volunteers is the cadet system, organised 
by Mr. Russell, the present Minister of 
Education, as long ago as 1867. 
Colonel Herchmer is the Commissioner 
of the North-West Mounted Police. He 
began his career in the 46th Foot, on his 


retirement from which he settled in 
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Canada. 


In 1878 he became Inspector 
of Indian Agencies in the North-West 
Territories, an office he held up to 1886, 
when he received his present appointment, 
which is invariably filled by an officer who 


has seen service in the Regular Army. At 
present he is in command of a Canadian 
contingent at the front. 

Colonel Steele, his second in command, 
is one of the most interesting figures in 
the British Empire. If South Africa’s 
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distinguished soldiers represent the long, 
arduous labour of expansion, and Colenel 
Girouard its brilliance, Colonel Steele 
represents its romance. He is the finest 
scout who is not a native, Major-General 
Baden-Powell and Burnham not excepted. 
The son of the late Captain Elwes 
Steele, R.N., he was born in Ontario, and 
qualified at the Ontario Military School. 
His first experience of active service was 
gained in the Red River Expedition of 1870, 
since when his career has been almost 
entirely identified with the North-West 
Territories as magistrate, soldier, and 
police-officer. With a detachment of his 
men he maintained order on the line of 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and with such signal success that 
25,000 labourers, attracted from all parts 
of the continent, showed greater deference 
to the law than the inhabitants of an 
English town. In the Rebellion of ’85 
Colonel Steele commanded the cavalry 
and scouts of the Alberta Field Force. He 
took part in the engagement at Frenchmen’s 
Butte ; he commanded the mounted force 
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in the pursuit of the Blood Crees and Big 
Bear’s band, defeating them at Loon 
Lake, though the enemy outnumbered him 
five to one. His work on the Yukon gold- 
fields is one of the marvels of British 
expansion. That tens of thousands of 
miners, some of them cut-throats and 
murderers, should be kept in order by a 
few hundred Mounted Police is a triumph 
of English rule. On American gold- 
fields lynching and murder are repeated 
even to this day. On Canadian 
gold - fields a man is as safe as he 
is in his native place. At a little town 
called Golden, Colonel Steele quelled a 
mob of ininers, who objected to the arrest 
of one of their number, by standing on 
a bridge with a pistol held at the head 
of the nearest man until the criminal was 
well on his way to gaol. It is, however, in 
his dealings with the Indians that Colonel 
Steele has done his finest work, walking 
single-handed into a camp to arrest a thief, 
and awing the native mind by his justice, 
daring, and impartiality. He is the com- 


mander of Lord Strathcona’s Roughriders. 


OUR COLONIAL FORCES IN THE FIELD, 
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STRANGE 


HOUSE-PARTY. 


By FRANCES E. BELL, 


OOD-BYE, my dear—good-bye ! ” 

said Mrs. Burton, as she saw her 
daughter into a carriage on the Great 
Midland line one chilly December after- 
noon. 

“I’m so glad you’re going to the 
Draytons’,” she went on through the 
window as she stood upon the platform 
waiting for the train to start. ‘‘ They are 
delightful people, just a little peculiar, 
perhaps, but so kind and nice—at least, 
unless they have changed very much since 
I saw them last.” 

Violet Burton had been invited to spend 
Christmas at Holliwell Hall. Sir Julius 
and Lady Drayton had been great friends 
of her mother’s years ago, but they had 
not met lately, and now they had asked 
Violet to pay them a visit. . . . A whistle, 
and a banging of doors, and the train 
moved out of the station. 

“Good-bye, mother dear!” from Violet, 
and they were off. She was in high spirits. 
‘‘How I do pine for adventures!” she 
thought as they rattled along; but all 
seemed dull and commonplace as possible. 
The only thing she could find to interest 
her was the girl in the opposite corner; 
but she was deep in a dull-looking book, 
and with quiet politeness refused the offer 
of the Queen or Ladv’s Pictorial, and Violet 
failed to get a word out of her, even when 
she opened both windows wide, just to 
see whether she would object, and refused 
to take the most transitory interest in the 
weather, or any of the ordinary topics of 
the day. Violet, with disappointment in 
her pretty face, leant back in her corner, 
and so the journey passed without event. 

Both girls got out at Silverthorpe. It 
was late when they arrived, and dark, 


except for one or two feeble gas-lamps, 
which only served to add to the general 
gloom. It was intensely cold, and rain 
was beginning to fall. ' 

*“Are you Miss Burton?” a gaunt and 
funereal-looking woman asked of Violet, as 
she stood upon the platform. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Then come with me.” 

“Then come with me! Then come 
with me!” seemed to be echoed round 
them in the mournful howling of the wind. 

Violet noticed that her fellow-traveller 
had been met by a particularly nice-looking 
man, who was helping her into a com- 
fortable carriage, while a footman arranged 
hot-water tins and great fur rugs. 

Violet sighed enviously as she followed 
her conductor to an open trap, waiting a 
little farther on. This was not at all the 
sort of reception she had expected. 

“Home!” called the gaunt woman to 
the driver, and again her harsh tones. 
seemed to die drearily away on the wind. 

Rain fell in sheets. 

They drove for some miles in absolute 
silence, but at last turned in at a bare and 
formidable-looking entrance-gate. 

The woman bent forward, and said to 
Violet in a confidential undertone, but had 
to repeat it louder because of the wind— 

“You don’t look strong enough, to my’ 
thinking, to be equal to them in the house 
yonder x 


“Why ? 


What are they like ? 
me, please!” 
rather alarmed. 

“It ’ud take a long time to tell you 
about some of them!” she said, and she 


Do tell 
exclaimed Violet, feeling 


shivered, and so did Violet. “I don't 
much care for being there myself,” and 
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she groaned ; ‘* but I’m leaving next week. 
It’s too much for the nerves, that’s what 
it is—a deal too much!—a deal too 
much !” 

This was not encouraging to the visitor; 
her mother had said something of the 
Draytons being rather peculiar, but 
nothing that sounded so unpleasant as 
this. 

The large house ahead was but feebly 
illuminated. 

“TI suppose you’d like to go straight 
to your room,” said her conductor, as 
they entered a vaulted echoing hall. The 
door had been opened by a respectable- 
looking man, who handed the woman a 
candle, which, however, made _ scarcely 
any impression on the darkness in the 
long corridors and winding passages they 
traversed. 

‘‘But am I not to see anyone—any of 
the——?” 

“Any of them? Gracious, no! We 
always gets them to bed early, and I 
daresay you ’d like a _ rest first, too. 
You ’ll find them trying enough, and have 
quite enough of them in the time you’re 
here, I’ll be bound!” A 

Violet’s bed - room, at least, was all 
that could be wished, and a pretty little 
sitting-room opened off it. 

“You'll breakfast heré, of course ?” said 
the other, whose name, it appeared, was 
Mrs. Symons. 

“Here!” exclaimed Violet in surprise, 
“not with—— ” 

“* Them?” put in Mrs. Symons in the 
same mysterious way as before. ‘‘ Of course 
not—you couldn’/, you know,” and then 
with an abrupt “‘ good-night ” she left the 
room. 

“*Somehow they don’t seem to be very 
keen about seeing me,” thought - the 
neglected visitor rather hysterically, as 
she thought over the events of the evening. 
““There seems to be a mystery of some 
sort, and it’s avery creepy house. I shan’t 
stay a day longer than I can help!” 
Then she thought of the man she had 
seen at the station with the other girl. 
“I’m sorry he does not belong to this 
house,” she thought. ‘‘ He looked young 
and jolly—and—substantial, and somehow 
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there seems to be something weird and 
unreal about the people in this hateful 
place!” 

The next morning, after a cosy break- 
fast, Violet set forth to discover the 
inhabitants of the house, thinking it quite 
time she made their acquaintance. After 
losing herself over and over again down 
endless passages, and not quite liking to 
enter any of the rooms, she came upon a 
heavy door of oak, studded with great 
nails, and was wondering where it would 
take her to, if she were to open it, when 
Mrs. Symons appeared. 

‘*That leads to the men’s side,” she said 
reprovingly ; “‘shall I show you the way to 
the drawing-room ?” Violet thanked her, 
thinking that of all the unsociable houses 
she had ever been in this certainly was the 
worst ! 

“Here we are,” said Mrs. Symons, 
stopping at a door with a curious little 
iron-barred grating in it. 

“Look in.” The girl obeyed, and 
saw several ladies engaged in different 
occupations. 

“I had better go in and introduce my- 
self, I suppose ?” she said. ‘* Which is 
Lady Drayton?” and she put her hand 
upon the handle. 

“ Not yet replied Mrs. Symons 
decidedly ; “‘I think you’d better visit old 
Mary Stuart and the others first—besides, 
I’ve forgot the key of this room upstairs.” 

“Key?” thought Violet ; ‘‘ how queer!” 
Then she added aloud, ‘‘ Who are the 
other ladies that you wish me to see first ? 
Do they live here ?” 

“That they do, worse luck! and why 
the master’s not here to introduce you 
to them himself is more than I can say— 
but, anyhow, here ’s old Mary.” She 
fumbled with the lock of a door in a 
darkish corner, and then led Violet in. 

The room was comfortably though 
plainly furnished. In the middle of it 
stood a short and very fat woman with 
grey hair. 

“*Oh,” she said, in a condescending 
tone, ‘“‘and so you have come to visit 
poor Mary Stuart in her captivity?” and 
she bestowed on them what she evidently 
meant for a fascinating smile. 


'» 
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She wore a curious arrangement round 
her neck which puzzled Violet very much 
at first ; it looked like several old ham-frills, 
but she afterwards concluded it must be 
meant to represent an Elizabethan ruff. 

“This,” went on her Majesty, address- 
ing the new-comer, “is but a poor apart- 
ment for a queen to receive her guests— 
but you will pardon it, friend. Be seated!” 
and she graciously waved her hand 
towards a horsehair sofa which stood 
near. She treated Violet with much con- 
descension, scarcely noticing Mrs. Symons, 
except to mention her casually as “ our 
grim custodian, the lady of Loch Leven.” 

“Hast brought a token to us from 
Sir William Douglas, wench ?” she went 
on. 

“‘Is she mad ?” whispered Violet appre- 
hensively to her escort. 

‘Only a little queer. Humour her,” 
was the not very encouraging reply. 

** Aye, Madam ; but methinks it should 
be delivered more in private,” replied the 
visitor, with an effort remembering her 
Scott. This reply pleased the captive 
queen so much, and Viclet sustained the 
conversation so well on the whole, that 
they had great difficulty in getting away 
from hey in the end. 

“ Well, now, you’re just splendid, and I 
wouldn’t have expected it of you!” 
remarked Mrs. Symons, as they made 
their way to another door at some distance 
down the corridor. ‘‘ You managed her 
so well that I think I may leave you 
to talk to this one alone. Touch the 
electric bell outside here if you want any- 
one, and keep the door locked on the 
inside while you’re with her.” She 
unlocked it as she spoke, and before the 
poor girl had time to object, pushed her 
in, thrusting a heavy key into her hand. 

A tall woman, with a very evidently 
false flaxen wig, was sitting by the table, 
making an elaborate wreath of artificial 
daisies and bluebells. Some big glass 
beads were twisted into her wild-looking 
hair. She looked up as Violet entered, 
and asked her some question which she did 
not quite catch, except the words ‘* Court” 
and “the Queen.” Wishing to make 
herself agreeable and keep up the 
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conversation, Violet observed that she 
‘believed the Queen was to hold the next 
Drawing-Room herself!” 

“Drawing - Room ? 
Queen, pray?” 

“‘ Why, “he Queen—Victoria—the Queen 
of England!” 

“IT am the only Queen of England—I 
am Guinevere!” was the somewhat 
astonishing reply. ‘‘ Look, idiot ! * touch- 
ing the sham jewels in her hair, “these 
are the very diamonds Lancelot brought 
me after the tournament. I threw them 
into the river to annoy him, he was so 
very aggravating that day!—but I went 
and fished them out again as soon as he 
had gone!” 

Violet tried unsuccessfully to smother a 
laugh; this infuriated the other. 

““You disrespectful chit!” she cried, 
“who are you to laugh at me! You’re 
new—and I’l] tell you what! I don’t like 
you! Are you supposed to be the new 
doctor ?” 

“Doctor!” exclaimed the girl, puzzled ; 
“no, I’m certainly not a doctor!” 

‘Then you must be a patient!” 

‘“*A patient! No, I’m a visitor; I came 
to stay for Christmas.” 

“Visitor! We have no visitors of 
that sort here! I tell you you’re a 
patient—a patient in a lunatic asylum, 
though you don’t know it. I hate you— 
and you’re mad! you’re mad!” And 
with a horrid laugh she seized the key out 
of the terrified girl’s hand and rushed at 
her furiously. Most fortunately Violet had 
forgotten to lock the door as she had been 
directed to do, so she opened it quickly. 
She never thought of touching the electric 
bell, but in her terror fled, she knew not 
where, pursued by the maniac’s dreadful 
cries— 

“IT hate you! And I’ll 
You’re mad, mad, mad!” 

On—down stairs and passages—on, on, 
through corridors and doors, until at last 
she reached the open air. It was a side 
door. She could see no one about. There 
was a sort of shrubbery path in front of 
her, and Violet dashed down it, hoping to 
reach the road; but she could not guess 
how far off it might be, as a sharp turn 


Queen? What 


kill you! 
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and the.thick-growing laurels at each side 

of the pathway shut out the view. She 

only knew that her pursuer was rapidly 

overtaking her, and ran on, almost worn 

out, her pretty shining hair, which had 

come down, flying behind her in the wind. 
% * % % 

Jack Drayton, who was a manly and 
pleasant-looking young fellow enough, 
was coming along the path, as it hap- 
pened, from the other direction. He had 
a heavy stick in his hand, with which he 
carelessly switched at the laurel-bushes as 
he walked. He heard the sound of hasty 
footsteps coming his way. 

** An escaped lunatic, perhaps,” he said 
to himself. ‘Well, Z won’t stop him if 
he’s in a hurry!” 

Nevertheless, he tightened his hold 
upon the big stick. Judge of his feelings 
when, in another minute, a beautiful girl 
with golden hair rushed round the corner, 
and, before she could stop herself, straight 
into his arms! The mad woman was 
scarcely a yard behind! With some 
presence of mind, Jack hit up the heavy 
key she was brandishing with his big stick, 
and it flew out of her hands into the grass. 

She stopped, bewildered and confused. 
Jack put Violet behind him, and stood 
facing the maniac, ready to do battle on 
her behalf. But by some curious working 
of the miserable creature’s brain, with the 
loss of the key her fury seemed to abate, 
and her ideas to go back with a sort of 
bound to what had occupied them when 
Violet had first entered her room. 

“You have come from King Arthur,” 
she said graciously to Jack. ‘‘ You are 
the noble Knight Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake, sent to conduct me, the peerless 
Guinevere, to his Court. Where are our 
steeds ? Ah, how sweet to ride together 
through the flowery meads in spring!” 

She looked round, smiling sentimentally, 
as if the wintry landscape was changed to 
greenery and flowers before her poor 
mad eyes. Then with a sudden scowl, 
“but there is that chit, Elaine!” and 
she made a ‘fresh dart at poor Violet, 
who, still pale with fright, was perhaps 
not altogether unlike the “ Lily Maid” as 
she stood a little way off, trying with 
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trembling fingers to fasten up the masses 
of her long fair hair. “A _ pasty-faced 
thing! Really it’s high time the minx 
was dead !” 

“No, no,” said Jack hastily, not liking 
the turn her ideas were taking, ‘I’m 
not Lancelot; he was a dark chap, 
you know,” and he took off his cap to show 
more distinctly his light brown hair and 
blue-grey eyes. ‘‘ I must be Arthur if I’m 
anybody—but I think I see Sir Lancelot 
returning from a tourney or something, 
surrounded by an admiring crowd. You’d 
better go to meet him and say something 
kind and encouraging, hadn’t you ?” 

Much to his and Violet’s relief the 
approaching ‘“‘crowd” of about half-a- 
dozen people were looking for the peer- 
less. Guinevere, whose escape had just been 
discovered. She went with them quite 
peacefully, while the other two followed 
some way behind. 

Violet gratefully thanked her preserver. 
She had recognised him at once as the 
man who had met her fellow-traveller at 
the station. 

He had that sort of honest expression 
which women and children invariably 
trust; and it was not long before Violet, 
whose horror of the place had increased 
tenfold with the experiences of the morn- 
ing, was telling him all that had happened. 

“I can’t believe,” she said, ‘‘that my 
mother could have sent me here on pur- 
pose, and yet I can’t make it out. It 
evidently zs a lunatic asylum!” 

Jack was most sympathetic. “I’m 
glad to say I can solve the mystery,” he 
said; ‘for it was my people you were 
coming to stay with. I am Jack Dray- 
ton—I was just on my way to explain 
things to you. But I must say it was 
awfully hard on you that we should all 
have -made such a mistake!” 

“Oh, tell me. quickly!” cried poor 
Violet, almost afraid to hope that she was 
going to escape from this ghastly place. 

“Well, Dr. Raynor, who keeps this 
private lunatic asylum, and does it quite 
on a. plan of his own, I hear, has engaged 
a lady doctor to help him, and she was 
the girl who travelled down here with you. 
She isa Miss Burton, too, oddly enough, 
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or, rather, Dr. Isabel Burton. Mrs. 
Symons, Raynor’s matron, carried you off, 
thinking you were the Miss Burton shey 
were expecting,- and Dr. Isabel was left 
for me, and we only discovered the mistake 
when we got home. Then Raynor was 
thrown out of his trap driving past our 
gate, and was carried in unconscious. 
Miss Burton, M.D., bound up his wounds, 
and set his leg, which was broken, but, of 
course, he has had to stay on with my 
people, which is why you haven’t seen 
him here. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Symons may have thought about his 
absence, but I suppose she considered it 
was best not to speak of it to you.” 

“* But couldn’t anyone have let us know ? 
Is your house a very long way off?” 

“It’s only about two miles by road. 
We sent Raynor’s groom off at once last 
night with a note—but heard this morn- 
ing that the brute had spent the night 
drinking in the village, and had never 
brought it to you at all. Sol set off at 
once across the fields, which is a short 
cut, to explain matters, and tell you 
the carriage would be here in half an 
hour. So now, if you feel up for it, let 
us go, for I think I see it coming in at 
the gate.” 

Jack explained matters to Mrs. Symons, 
who bore Violet’s departure with fortitude. 

“T thought you couldn’t be much of a 
doctor,” she said with a sniff, ‘‘ after the 
way you aggravated that poor old ‘ Grinny- 
weer,’ as she calls herself, this morning— 
and I’m sure I don’t know what would 
have happened if I’d introduced you to 
the three-legged scissors or the reel of 
cotton !” 

Violet found Sir Julius and Lady 
Drayton and their comfortable house a 
delightful change after the asylum. 

She did not think them so very peculiar 
either—a little old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
very affectionate and kind. Of course the 
visit ended in an engagement between 
Violet and Jack. 

“But are you sure your father and 
mother won’t object?” Violet asked, 
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laughing, before they had announced the 
(rather obvious) fact to anyone else. 
“I’m afraid my mother won't; she never 
does object to anything; but I think your 
father and mother ough? to, just to give 
some colour and picturesqueness to the 
thing—it’s so tame when everybody is 
pleased !” 

“I’m _ perfectly certain they won't! 
Why, they had planned the whole thing 
out in their heads before they asked you * 
to stay. Old friends of your mother’s, 
you know.” 

“Oh, how horrid!” cried poor Violet. 
“I thought it was because you cared for 
me.” 

“I'd better tell you the whole truth,” 
said Jack, “and that is, they told me, 
before they asked you here, what a very 
suitable arrangement it would be in every 
way. I got into a rage, and said I thought 
if a man had a right to choose for himself 
in anything, he might be left to choose 
his own wife, and that it was every bit as 
hard on you as it was on me, and that ten 
to one we shouldn’t like each other when we 
met. However, I didn’t object to meeting 
you at the station, for I was rather curious 
to see what you’d be like. 

“Well, the train came in, and you and 
Dr. Isabel got out of it—the only girls there 
were. The moment I saw you I thought 
I would give everything I’d got in the 
world for the chance of marrying you, but 
that it would be just my luck if our visitor 
turned out to be the dark one! Then that 
old idiot, Mrs. Symons, rushed up and 
hurried you off, and I wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised, but I was disgusted. I’m sure I 
was as grumpy as a bear to Dr. Isabel all 
the way home ; though, to tell the truth, 
she’s a very nice girl, only I couldn’t 
forgive her for not being you.” 

Violet was appeased—we need not 
intrude further into their conversation. 
No one could be induced to object to 
their marriage ; but in spite of this de- 
pressing circumstance, I hear they are as 
happy a pair of people as you would be 
likely to meet anywhere in a day’s walk. 








| 
A GREAT CONVICT SETTLEMENT. | 


A VISIT TO PRINCETOWN. 








OW few, if any, of those thousands 

who read our daily papers, with 

their accounts of petty crimes, ever give a 
passing thought to the life that is led by 
those greater criminals who disappear into 
absolute oblivion — as far as the outer 
world is concerned—for, perhaps, fifteen 
or twenty years, and who live out that long 
and dreary time in one of our great penal. 
settlements, of which Portland and Prince- 
town are the two principal ones! No 


visitors or tourists, I think, ever stay on 
Portland’s barren rock, but Princetown, 
claiming 


to be the highest town in 
England, and surrounded by the beautiful 
hills of Dartmoor, with their health-giving 
air, has now become a place for summer 
lodgings, though as yet only a limited 
number of visitors find their way up so far. 

It was a lovely soft day in early autumn, 
last year when we decided to visit it, and 
arrived for that purpose at Tavistock, the 
birthplace of Sir Francis Drake. It is 
a fine old-world town, with an air of 
cathedral-like solemnity, beautifully situ- 
ated in a valley with sloping hills all round 
it. The Tavy runs through the centre of 
the town, and forms picturesque cascades 
as it flows over the weir and the rocky 
boulders with a mass of foam and a wall- 
like sheet of water. On one side are the 
old Abbey walls, with a _ stone-paved 
walk beneath, whence one can watch the 
salmon -ladder, and admire the wooded 
banks on the other side, with the branches 
of the trees dipping into the water. The 
monastery was founded in 991 by Ordgar, 
Earl of Devon, the father of the beauti- 
ful Elfrida, the wicked Queen of Edgar 
Ironsides. 

There are now two ways of reaching 
Princetown. You can go by the new line 
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of rail from Yelverton Junction — which 
creeps up and up the wild moor in 
marvellous curves, in some parts like the 
figure 8, so that you could get out of the 
train, and walk across the narrow loop, 
before the train itself has got round to join 
you; and thus it crawls up to Princetown, 
fourteen hundred feet above the sea-level. 
Another way—and the one we chose—is to 
drive the seven miles from Tavistock in 
a four-horse char-a-banc. As there were 
but few people going on the day we went, 
and we had engaged before-hand the two 
box-seats, it was most thoroughly enjoyable, 
though one or two people of remarkably 
ample proportions in the back seats did 
not seem quite so comfortable. 

Winding ever up and up—except very 
occasionally a downward sweep, down 
which the four strong horses trot gaily— 
the road runs through the rolling sweeps 
of moor and high rocky crowned tors 
on either hand ; the exquisite colouring of 
the purple and crimson heather showing 
up against the grey rocks and scattered 
gorse-bushes. 

Our driver is a very pleasant and com- 
municative individual, and he points out 
every object of interest as we pass. He 
tells us that the convicts are all driven up 
to Princetown in batches, as we are now 
driving, and that he is often the driver. 
They are, of course, handcuffed, and in 
charge of warders with loaded rifles; but 
they talk together, and often seem quite 
merry; and certainly during our stay in 
the place we were struck by the absence 
of harshness and constraint towards them, 
and were surprised to hear them talking 
and laughing together, though, of course, 
always under the ear and eye of an atten- 
tive warder. 
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We pass no habitations, except one or 
two isolated shepherds’ or workmen’s huts, 
until, after several miles, we reach Meri- 
vale Bridge, where there is a group of 


cottages and an inn. This is situated on 


a steep pitch of hill, which the horses 
take gallantly at a quick gallop, and seem 
to know quite well that they always have 
to do so when they come to it. 

Thousands of tourists come to this spot 
to see the many and deeply interesting 
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make Dartmoor beautiful; and Nature 
bestows that deep and soul-thrilling feel- 
ing of happiness and content, which her 
beauties never fail to awake in those who 
fully appreciate and love her. 

One feels it almost a mitigated calamity 
to be forced to spend some years amid 
these stately and almost solemn scenes of 
quiet peace and grandeur, far away from 
the roar of busy towns and the rush and 
hurry of modern life, with God and Nature 
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antiquities in which the neighbourhood 
abounds. As we proceed, our driver points 
out numerous stone circles—thought to 
be the remains of the old Druid days—and 
stone avenues, the origin of which no 
antiquary has ever been able really to 
determine. Some to be seen on Dartmoor 
are over seven hundred feet in length, 
and the conjecture is that they were the 
approaches to a temple. Hut circles, 
cromlechs, and barrows (graves) are 
numerous in this.part of the moor. Here 
and there the lovely luxuriant green moss 
shows where a little stream is trickling 
down; for, where the bog is, there is to 
be seen the most exquisite and varied 
colouring, though everything combines to 


alone to commune with; but “ circum- 
stances alter cases.” 

On the north of Merivale rises Great 
Mis Tor, 1760 ft. high, and all over it are 
found remains of the ancient people who 
lived on Dartmoor ; and we also soon pass 
Vixen Tor, a great mass of oddly shaped 
granite, deriving its name from the 
curious fact of its being a favourite resort 
for the female of the fox. 

A short onward drive brings us to the 
top of our long ascent, and turning 
sharply to the right, we pass the signal- 
station, above the quarries, one of the 
highest points in the neighbourhood, 
whence, from the ‘‘ outlook,” miles of the 
surrounding country can be swept by the 
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eye of the warder in the curious little crow’s- 
nest arrangement at the top. Should 
any sign of tumult or insubordination 
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be observed in the gangs working far 
away on the moors, he at once com- 
municates with the prison, and a small 


army of warders is quickly despatched 
to the scene. A little farther on we 
enter a pretty lane with trees meeting 
overhead, and then come to the great 
archway which forms 
the entrance to the 
prison. Inscribed 
over it are the words 
“‘Parcere subjectis” 
(“To spare the 
fallen”). This in- 
scription, however, 
was not put up 
originally in allusion 
to the present occu- 
pants, but to the 
French prisoners of 
war who were con- 
fined here during 
the great French 
war at the begin- 
ning of this century. 
The prison has 
been used for con- 
victs since 1850 only. On either side 
of the entrance-gates stand the houses of 
the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, 
both surrounded by pretty gardens. 
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It is extremely difficult to get an order 
to go over the prison. Permission has to 
be obtained from the Home Office, and is 

not given except in 

special cases; and, 

under no circum- 

stances, is any 

woman allowed to 

enter its precincts. 

After accompanying 

my husband, there- 

fore, as far as the 

great gates in the 

inner court, and 

looking through 

them ata quadrangle 

made bright with 

numbers of flower- 

beds, I had to 

return to the some- 

vont vaeue what dingy waiting- 
room in the outer 

courtyard while he 

was conducted round by one of the officials. 
From my resting-place, however, I wit- 
nessed the return of several gangs of 
prisoners from their day’s work: the men, 
with few exceptions, appeared to be strong 
and hearty, some pleasant-looking, and 
others remarkably the reverse. The life, 
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with all its hard work, is decidedly 
healthy, and many convicts return to their 
liberty in a far better condition of health 
and strength than when they left it. 
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— 1 
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CONVICTS AND WARDERS. 


It may be interesting to give here a_ by six o’clock. Breakfast consists of a 
brief description of the daily routine of a bowl of good gruel and a brown bread 
convict’s life. Up and breakfast over roll. Then work from 6.30 to 12. This 
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means either agricultural occupations— 
for the prison possesses a large farm 
which supplies to a great extent the 
daily provisions required, and large tracts 
of the moor have been reclaimed and 
converted into arable land by convict- 
labour—or working at various trades in 
the different workshops. 

All the clothes worn by the prisoners— 
including the convict garb of coarse khaki- 
coloured material stamped with the broad 
arrow, and the butcher-blue outdoor coat— 
are made within the prison walls. The 
prisoners also make their own boots, and 
all the mats and waste-paper baskets in 
the Public Offices are made by them. 

Some do the cooking in the splendid 
large kitchens, which employment can be 
no sinecure when it is remembered that 
nearly one thousand mouths have to be 
catered for each day. There is also a 
large laundry. 

At 12.30 all return for dinner; and it is 
an interesting sight to see the numerous 
little regiments of prisoners streaming 
across the moor and through the fields 
towards the prison as the dinner- hour 
approaches. ‘Two days in the week the 
midday meal consists of a good plate of 
meat, two or three large potatoes, and a 
roll of bread. On Sundays and two other 
days a good-sized basin of strong stock 
and vegetable soup, potatoes, cheese, and 
bread are supplied, and on the remaining 
days suet pudding, with bread and potatoes. 
Work is then resumed until five o’clock, 
when the prisoners return to the evening 
roll-call and tea, for which they are given 
a bowl of excellent cocoa and a brown bread 
roll. Thus it will readily be seen that the 
food of the convict compares favourably 
with the daily fare of many an honest in- 
dustrious working-man, toiling to maintain 
his family. .Of course, the prisoners are 
not permitted to smoke, or to have any- 
thing but water to drink at dinner; but, 
those at outdoor hard work are allowed 
occasional draughts of thin gruel or 
skilly. 

The system is a mixture between soli- 
tary confinement and gregarious life. All 
the prisoners’ meals are taken in their 
cells; and except for choir practice—as 
those who have voices are chosen to form 
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the choir for the chapel—and occasional 
evening instruction in the school, they 
remain alone in their cells until work-time 
comes round again They are permitted 
to have books from the prison library— 
standard novels, history, travels, bio- 
graphies, and, of course, religious works , 
and a little bookshelf is provided in each 
cell, which is also furnished with a seat, 
washing necessaries, and a hammock-bed. 
All lights have to be out at eight o’clock. 

Should any convict be ill, or in need of 
assistance during the night, he can touch 
a little electric button, which causes a 
small flag to appear on the top of his door 
on the outside, so that it is at once seen 
by the warder on guard in the corridor ; 
but this is only to be used in a case of 
great necessity, and, if used for any trivial 
reason, it would call forth a 
reprimand. 

One of the warders who conducted my 
husband ‘round told him how well the 


severe 


Tichborne Claimant, who was there for 
many years, had been in health during 
his sojourn at Princetown, and how he {the 


warder) had taken him his last breakfast 
there, and wished him good-bye. 

On leaving the precincts of the prison, 
we walked up the shady lane before men- 
tioned, leading to the signal-station, and, 
before long, found ourselves enveloped in a 
characteristic Dartmoor thick white mist, 
which in five minutes hid everything. 
The perfect stillness—except for the damp 
dripping from the trees—was broken two 
or three times by voices, and several con- 
victs would loom out of the fog, and hurry 
past us, always, we were somewhat pleased 
to see, with their attendant warders. It 
is during these mists—so prevalent on 
Dartmoor—that the rare attempts at escape 
are made, the last being in December 
1896. During a very thick fog, three 
men tried to slip away, and as they did not 
obey when called ontostop, the warders fired 
on them. One man was killed, the second 
wounded and recaptured, and the third 
retaken, after terrible privations, at Devon- 
port. Severe penalties are imposed upon 
those who in any way aid or abet a 
prisoner to escape, or who assist him 
by food, clothes, or otherwise after he has 
escaped. Turning back now, we walk 
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past the prison-gates once more and down 
the one main street of the village, which 
has a somewhat bleak and dreary look. It 
is chiefly composed of rows of small 
houses and model dwellings, for the two 
or three hundred warders, who all live out 
of the prison, with their families. The 
convicts create very little interest or 
excitement among the villagers, with 
whom they are a familiar and everyday 
sight. Indeed, one sees them every- 
where — leading farm-horses, dragging 
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A fierce gale of wind and rain raged 
during that night, which made one think 
what a bleak desolation this spot would 
be in the dead of winter, when all the 
moor is covered with a white mantle of 
snow, and the only communication with 


the world below is the train which 


laboriously climbs up its tortuous curves 
two or three times a day ; and this is only 
of very recent date. But the next morning 
breaks fair and cloudless, and we leave 
Princetown looking its brightest, with its 
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little hand-carts, wheeling barrows, thatch- 
ing ricks, and even building houses, 
with their warders marching behind 
them or pacing up and down as the men 
work. 

At the farther end of the village street 
we found the Duchy Inn, an old-fashioned, 
comfortable hostelry, which we made our 
resting-place for the night. It is called 
the Duchy Inn because nearly all Dartmoor 
belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
Princetown is so named in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, who is the Duke of 
Cornwall. 


distant moor showing purple and hazy 
against the blue sky, and the soft green 
and gold of its nearer slopes encircling the 
little town in its embrace. 

We felt that although we left, of neces- 
sity, many sad hearts behind us in those 
arrow-marked garments, they were living 
where the beauties of Nature, so bounti- 
fully spread around them, could scarcely 
fail to soften and refine, and where they 
receive as much kindness and good 
treatment, and work in as_ healthful 
conditions, as a careful Government can 
wisely concede to them. B. F. 








TO ROUMANIAN AIRS. 


By MABEL HART. 





HE sheep walk home; I hear the trot 
Of little feet upon the sandy way. 
The shepherd’s wife is spinning wool, 
While round about the hut her children play. 


I sang the song of Fire: and the lightnings keen flew by me, 


And the thunder shook the mountains when my Love rode out to fight ; 


And the banner which I wove him streamed out in red behind him, 
And the heroes slew each other till the coming of the night. 
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I sang the song of Earth: and, behold! my Love 


forgot me, 
While he kissed an alien woman of the 
daughters of his foes. 
For she had kissed his fetters till he deemed the 
chains were golden; 
And her kisses scorched and burned him as 


the sand-wind burns the rose. 


I sang the song of streams: and the desert white rejoices, 
For the land is all a-blossom where the rivers hurry by; 

But my Love alone is weeping, and his heart is sick and heavy, 
And he hates the alien woman, and my Lover knows not why. 
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But another song I’ll sing, which shall wake my Lover’s 
laughter— 


Oh, my Love will laugh full lightly when he lays him 


down to sleep ! 
And the alien woman by him never, never more shall 
wake him: 
Yet the banner which I wove him shall the alien 
woman keep. 


The sheep walk home; I hear the trot 
Of little feet upon the sandy way. 
The shepherd’s wife is spinning wool, 
While round about the hut her children play. 











| THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON. 


" OU will find, M’sieur,” .said the 
curé of Pont Aven, “ that the 
towns of Bretagne are like poems, all with 
the same motif in a single volume ; but 
the villages of Finistére—ah, Finistére, 
it is the best of Bretagne—these villages 
are not even separate poesies : they are the 
couplets of one poem. They are the notes 
of a chord that is charming ; not the richest, 
but the sweetest petals of the fleur-de-lis. 
M’sieur, I tell you the little pieces of country 
near to these villages are jewels fit for 
the crown of Metaphor, but they are yet 
uncut; thank the good Heaven they are 
not polished much in Finistére. Him 
who cuts stones like these, the world pays 
with fame. Genius is a cutter of the new 
rough stones of poetry. But how shall I 
tell you? When they are cut they are no 
longer—what must I say >—no longer part 
of the elemental. They are tuo easy 
to admire. Rough, they are Nature’s. 
Madame Nature, she is difficile — only 
a few shall know her until the Mil- 
lennium. Then she will show the rubies 
of her necklace, which is Art, and 
the diamonds of her crown, which is 
Truth ; and all the world will know Art and 
will know Truth, although the stones shall 
be uncut. Genius knows now without 
cutting, knows as a child knows religion 
in a lullaby, but no more. Yet in trying 
to tell what it knows, to polish and cut, 
polish and cut, all the time, it says only 
the words so often and shows only its 
tools. But, alas! M’sieur, I cannot say 
what I mean to say. I am like the mist 
there on the water; with us all it is 
much so. The sun comes not through 
until the one last great morning.” 
The light of a prevision seemed to fill 
the curé’s eyes while he spoke thus of the 





future, his face wearing a look all gentle- 
ness, yet more than hopeful—a radiant 
look of certainty. But in another minute 
the mist of his thoughts returned. 

‘“‘ For many years I have not been here,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I remember the last time. 
Some things of a few months ago I cannot 
recall so well as things a very great deal 
older. When little happenings have 
interested me they stand out in the fore- 
ground of my memory. M’sieur, you will 
know when you are old that there is no 
time in remembrance. Youth is some- 
times only yesterday, but last week you 
forget, it is so long, long back. 

‘““ Tcame then as we have come from 
Pont Aven to-day, with the same courier: 
and the same stage rattling the bones of 
a man uncomfortably. I was going to 
Beg Meil as we are going—you can see 
it there, across the bay, when there is 
no mist. The water was in a pleasant 
mood, but the little boat for Beg Meil was 
late in coming to Concarneau. I waited 
on the quai for it. What a sight it is here! 
But on that day it was more beautiful. The 
sun came out and went in again very often. 
There are few boats now here; it is so 
early, they are still away fishing. But then 
it was afternoon. A great many lay beside 
the quais, and others you could see coming, 
brought by their brown sails slowly, for 
the winds were very little. You should 
see the boats when they are here; the long 
lines of nets, light and dark, blue and 
green and brown, hanging to the naked 
masts like garments of invisible water 
wraiths, moved slowly to and fro by the small 
breeze. And then when the sun is out a 
great many little sparkling things shine in 
the swaying nets, like eyes of sprites 
hiding in the folds of the tall wraiths’ 
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transparent mantles. Those eyes, M’sieur, 
are the silver scales of fish hanging in the 
extremely small meshes. How is it when 
one says a very real thing like that? You 
call it being matter-of-fact—is it not? That 
is what so many persons are too much. 
“The fishermen filling their baskets 
with little mackerel and sardines seem 
like spirits of the fish-net mist, made 
carnate and _ substantial. They wear 
clothes symmetrically patched all over, 
but in harmony with the shades of the 
filmy swathings on the masts—light and 
dark, blue and green and brown, yet 
coarse and strong, like the heavy sails 
of their boats. Then all the bottoms of 
those boats shine with a carpet of the 
very little fish. From these the silver 
light goes into their eyes. You will see 


it all the time very bright in the eyes of 
the Finistére fishermen. 

“‘Well, M’sieur, as I sat thinking of 
different things in life, while I looked on 
these soft hues and. people so simple, 
suddenly into the picture a flash of vivid 
red colour came, like the appearance for a 


minute of a tiny part of the sun when it 
is going down behind mellow clouds. At 
first I thought this red colour (it was the 
bodice of a young girl) seemed a discord, 
but soon it was more like the master-touch 
of an artist in the foreground. You have 
seen paintings like that—one’s eyes see 
their harmony not at first, but later when 
the surprise is over. 

“She went down to where the little 
boat for Beg Meil lands. I could see 
from my seat on the quai above her that 
in her face there was an impatience; 
indeed, from the quick way her eyes 
moved and the small pushing out of 
her lips—how do you say it ?—yes, from 
the small pouting, I supposed that she 
liked her own way to have always. 
Presently a tall man with shoulders very 
broad came up behind her. 

“Pardon, petite Ma’mselle,’ said he 
in French that was very much better 
than you will hear from the mouths of 
most Bretons; ‘the boat will not be 
here for several minutes. The time of its 
leaving is changed.’ This tall man was 
Antoine Le Guec. I had known him while 
JI was yet a young vicaire, but then he was 
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a baby studying to walk. And his mother— 
she had eyes that were so sad; but the 
father I never knew. In Concarneau they 
say he was a nobleman, young and rich— 
very. He married her, although she was 
only a Breton peasant, for he had the true 
great love for her. They say that his father 
disinherited him because thus he had 
married. However that was, I know that on 
a certain day when the fierce winds whipped 
the waters into an extreme anger— you have 
heard, M’sieur, of the storms off Finistére — 
he was drowned. Antoine was born two 
months later. Yet the sadness never went 
from his mother’s eyes. She died while 
the boy was still very little indeed. 

‘But we shall go back now to that day 
on the quai, when the clouds were very 
restless in front of the sun. The young 
girl turned and looked up at Antoine. Her 
hair, being blown a good deal by the 
breeze, seemed vivacious exceedingly ; but 
it was light and her eyes were dark. It 
was also like her lips—wilful, and all the 
time impatient to be free. 

*** So you are here, Antoine!’ she said. 
‘I have been looking for you. My aunt 
has decided to leave Beg Meil this week. 
Perhaps I shall come to Concarneau very 
few times more. You must tell me to- 
day. Ah, dear Antoine, will you not 
change your decision, will you not’ ?—— 

‘But then,” said the curé, ‘“‘I coughed 
that they might see me and say no things 
not meant for my ears. They looked 
around. Antoine come forward and intro- 
duced me to her. For some minutes we 
talked of little things. She was a young 
girl from Paris, travelling. I was sorry to 
intrude in this way, but before I could 
leave we saw the boat come in. Then she 
and I went to Beg Meil. ‘ Remember, 
Antoine, the day after to-morrow, in the 
morning. I shall be here. You must tell 
me then.’ And she laughed gaily, as 
though it were some joke between them, 
but for a long time I saw her looking back 
while the boat crossed the bay—looking 
back to where he stood dipping his baskets 
into the water to wash the mackerel, and 
doing other work with companions on the 
quai. Once he looked up and waved, then 
the distance made him vague and undefined 
like the blue nets above him. 
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“T talked of but few things with the 
young girl. But at the wharf of Beg Meil, 
as she left me, she took my hand in both 
of hers, saying, ‘ M’sieur le curé, will you 
be my friend as you are Antoine’s ?’ Then, 
even before I had time to answer, she 
hurried away in a sudden little confusion to 
the hotel. As I walked on I thought much 
of my friend, the good Antoine, feeling 
towards him like a father who has a small 
dread in his heart that is very loving. 

“The next day, I was surprised very 
much to see the young girl in Pont Aven. 
She had come from Concarneau in a 
carriage. I heard her voice, as she passed 
me, bidding the coachman drive to the 
home of Monsieur le curé. 

““* Pardon, Ma’mselle,’ said I, stepping 
forward, ‘is it not me you are seeking ?’ 

““*Tt is indeed you, M’sieur le curé,’ 
she answered, and her cheeks flushed, 
‘you with whom I would talk.’ She told 
her driver to wait, and alighting from the 
carriage, she shook my hand, saying— 
‘Come, will you not walk with me a little 
way by the river ? It is for this conversation 


that I have to-day driven to Pont Aven. I 
hope when you hear the things I shall tell 
you that you will not think I am asa 


young girl should not be. Yesterday, 
when I asked you to be my friend, too, as 
you are Antoine’s, I did not think that I 
should come. But later I remembered 
that in your eyes there was a kindness for 
me, therefore I have visited you.’ ” 

The curé paused and looked off over the 
water from the quai whereon we sat, peer- 
ing through the mist at the boats of 
Concarneau. They were now returning 
slowly under the full stretch of their 
brown canvas, and with gunwales almost 
wetted by the weight of theirmorning’s haul. 
Into the curé’s eyes came a look evidently 
like that of which the girl had told him. 
It was benign and full of kindness. 

“We crossed the little bridge in Pont 
Aven,” he resumed presently, “and while 
we were yet only just come to the path by 
the river, she began to speak with an 
embarrassment. ‘M’sieur le curé, you 
are Antoine’s most good friend and 
counsellor, therefore I beg that you will 
persuade him to come with me to Paris. 
There we shall be married and live in 
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the fine world—oh, so happily! We love 
each other, Antoine and I,’ she went on 
very quickly, as though if she hesitated 
she would have no courage to con- 
tinue. ‘We have known one another 
not long, yet we are sure. But listen, 
M’sieur le curé! What think you of 
Antoine? He will not leave Concar- 
neau—/Azs Concarneau, Avs Finistére— 
as he calls them. What am I to do? 
I cannot come here—you understand, 
M’sieur—it is so very impossible, a thing 
like that. My family, my position, they 
would disappear! Is M’lle de Montpensier 
to become a friend of peasants? He is 
noble—there can be no doubt—none is 
more truly a gentleman—and, my dear 
M’sieur le curé, we love each other.’ 

‘*At this,” said the curé, “ she turned 
aside that I might not see her blushes, 
while I, too, looked away for the same 
reason. But soon she broke out again, 
petulantly: ‘Yes, a friend of peasants! 
He calls them friends ; he says many times 
that he must live for his friends in Con- 
carneau. Ah, good Father, you will see 
how very much impossible it allis! There- 
fore I have come to ask you to persuade 
dear Antoine.” 

““We stopped then in our walk and 
looked each one at the other, she with a 
petition very earnest in her eyes, and I 
seeking intently to fathom in them the 
depth of her sincerity. Her request 
brought to me a_ bewilderment, but 
now I felt towards her more kindly than 
at first. For the words she said came 
so breathlessly, so spontaneously, that it 
was like the issuing of a mountain spring 
which runs forth unable, unwilling to 
restrain itself—runs forth. under the eye 
of some solitary traveller only, until, 
lower, it becomes the great river which 
the whole world may see. M’sieur, there 
is a difference between this and a fountain. 
I decided that the petite Ma’mselle was 
not artificial, therefore, I said: ‘ Ma’mselle,. 
I consent to go and see Antoine this after- 
noon.’ 

“** Then come in my carriage,’ said she, 
with a smile of pleasure and many words 
of thanks. ‘I shall leave you just outside 
of Concarneau, that you may be with. 
Antoine alone.’ 
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‘* Whereupon we drove together, as she 
had suggested. But I noticed now a 
restraint in her much greater than before. 
It seemed as though her request being 
by me now granted, she could no longer 
speak so freely as when the urgency of her 
desire had made a confidence necessary. 
We talked, of course, much about Antoine, 
yet of little things much too, so that the 
time of our drive seemed not long to me, 
for I was interested truly in these children. 
Thus I have been with many other children, 
M’sieur—young and old children, for, as I 
tell you, I am a grey man who has seen 
the colours of those who live life, but has 
himself lived always without his own 
events. For her the drive was longer, I 
know, in spite of that gaiety she had 
which first deceived me. She showed at 
times on our way the same impatience I 
had seen before when the boat was late. 
But when we arrived near to Concarneau, 
she shook my hand and said: ‘ Ah, 


good M’sieur le curé, I know you will use 
a great persuasion—will you not ?’ 
“‘T alighted from the carriage, and stood 


for a moment thinking. ‘ Ma’mselle,’ said 
I, ‘I have promised to visit Antoine. I 
promise now that as he talks I will give 
my heart his words, and what my heart 
answers I wi!l say to him in return.’ 

“With this She seemed dissatisfied. 
‘But, father, surely you will advise him 
to come and prove himself worthy of the 
higher life ?’ 

‘“* * Ma’mselle, which is the higher life ?’ 
I asked. 

“Hearing me say that, her disappoint- 
ment grew. ‘Ah, M’sieur le curé, I fear 
you will but little help me.’ But I saw she 
understood dimly the feeling of Antoine ; 
therefore I considered her more worthy of 
him. I said: ‘ From my heart, Ma’mselle, 
my mouth shall speak. That to you I 
promise.’ She thanked me, pouting, and 
bade the coachman drive away. And 
as she went she brushed her hair back 
with her hand. I think, M’sieur, the palm 
of it touched her eyes.” 

The curé again stopped in his story. 
The foremost boats of the fishing-smack 
had come almost to their landing places. 
He looked towards them vaguely as though 
they were still but dim figures in the 
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distant mist, and as if the little Ma’mselle 
were far more tangible, with the palm of 
her hand hiding a tear. And in the clear- 
ness of his eyes it was not difficult to 
recognise that look of quick perception 
which might see not only the great, the 
deep motives of life, but also the trivial 
pebbles in the paths of those motives— 
like the small choking back of a woman’s 
sob. The thoughts of the curé soon 
found words again. 

“It was not long,” he continued, “‘ before 
I came upon Antoine mending his blue 
nets in.the early afternoon. ‘My dear 
Antoine,’ said I, after our greeting, ‘it 
is upon a mission very important that I 
have come to-day to Concarneau.’ For a 
minute he looked at me with interest, then 
seeming to divine by my expression that of 
which I would speak, he bent down over 
his nets again, saying, ‘ All real missions 
are important, holy Father.’ 

“** Especially those,’ I answered, ‘ which 
concern real affections of the human 
heart.’ 

““* Ves, especially those, holy Father!’ 

“The little Ma’mselle,’ said I, coming 
instantly to my subject, ‘has told me of 
your love!’ At this the fingers of Antoine 
worked even more diligently among the 
meshes of his blue net. ‘She has told 
me that you have not the desire to make 
her life your life.’ When I said that, the 
words of Antoine broke slowly through 
the barrier of his reserve, as when a dam 
gradually loses its resistance. 

«Tt cannot be a thing accomplished,’ 
said he. ‘Never, never, dear father. 
You—you of -all—should understand. 
Think of your own life given up to , 

“And then, M’sieur,” continued the 
curé, interrupting himself, ‘“‘ Antoine held 
me up to myself for an example. He was 
always so indeed a child at heart that to 
him the lives of others seemed far more 
goodthanthey were. Hemadethings bigger 
and better than reality, after the manner 
of all children. When I was a very little 
boy, the bridge and the wheel of the mill 
at Pont Aven seemed giants of an archi- 
tecture and of a mechanism exceedingly 
marvellous. Now they are a very little 
bridge and a very little wheel that is 
primitive. Thus, as I have said, Antoine 
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was to himself small, but the examples he 
took for himself to follow were out of all 
proportion extremely good and large. 

““*T can never, never go to Paris,’ said 
Antoine then to me. ‘These are all my 
friends here. For them I try to do the 
many little good things when the chances 
come. These little good things seem 
to catch men who catch other men; at 
least, so I try to believe—but in Paris, 
ah, I could not so believe there. I know 
that doing these little good things there 
would be like casting my net on dry land. 
There are hunters for dry land ; their guns 
they understand ; but, dear Father, Antoine 
is a fisherman; his nets he understands 
only. Antoine has lived always a fisher- 
man, praying to St. Pierre, his patron. 
St. Pierre would listen no more if Antoine 
forsook Concarneau. No, no, no, holy 
Father ; Antoine shall be still a fisherman 
and die among his friends, hoping that 
St. Pierre will then say: “It is well. 
When you gave up the little Ma’mselle 
that long time ago it was the most good 
thing of all.””’ 


“With this mention of the young girl 


Antoine’s face changed. The look of 
happiness when he had thought of St. 
Pierre’s praise faded quickly to one show- 
ing a deep pain. He stared into the 
bottom of his boat near the quai. I sat 
thinking of the plea of Mademoiselle, yet 
speechless. I could not offer even a word 
on her behalf. This Antoine in an arti- 
ficial world! It was impossible! The sky 
and the blue water showed their colour in 
his eyes, indelibly. There is a certain 
bronze hue, very deep, the sun gives to 
its children as a birthright—the ‘birthright 
is seldom sold. It has a depth that is 
not only physical, but spiritual. We who 
are burned brown for one or two paltry 
summers wear a masquerade only. It is 
nothing. We cannot at all know from 
this what the children of the sun under- 
stand. And then his mission—‘ All real 
missions are important, holy Father,’ he 
had said to me. His words I gave to my 
heart as I had promised Ma’mselle, 
and I asked my heart, ‘Is Antoine’s 
real?’ Then, as I watched the dull 
pain show in his face like the hope- 
less desolation after a furious storm— 
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desolation, yet peace—my heart answered, 
‘Yes, Antoine’s is real.’ 

“«* But, ah, you will never know of our 
love,’ he said at last. ‘It is almost— 
almost more than I can bear,’ and his head 
sank to his breast ; ‘ but I repeat,’ and he 
raised it again, speaking with a slow 
mechanism, ‘with my friends of Concar- 
neau I shall stay here, Father, always— 
always.’ 

“With this declaration of a decision 
absolute he tied knots very tight indeed in 
the blue net, as though each cord bound 
firmer his resolve. After a long silence I 
arose. ‘I shall go and seek the little 
Ma’mselle, and tell her that to you I can 
say nothing, for, Antoine, my heart is 
dumb, and will not endeavour to persuade 
you.’ He grasped my hand, but made no 
answer. The mist of the blue nets was 
in his eyes. Then I looked, but I could not 
find Ma’mselle in Concarneau. ‘ On the 
next boat she will go to Beg Meil,’ I 
thought, for I could not believe she had 
gone already. So alone I walked along 
the shore, for there was still an hour 
before the time of the boat’s leaving. Of 
the two children I thought, and wondered 
if her love was true like the love of -° 
Antoine. Presently again I saw the touch 
of red in the foreground of that land- 
scape—the solitary figure of Ma’mselle 
coming towards me. On a long stretch 
of beach there were no other persons. 
From her neck the ends of a scarlet scarf 
were blown behind by the wind, lightly. 
We stopped and spoke. ‘ Ah, petite 
Ma’mselle,’ said I, ‘deep in me there is 
a feeling that Antoine is right; therefore, 
to you I have been no help. Ma’mselle, 
for that I am sorry.’ 

**She looked not in any way surprised. 
‘It is as I feared, M’sieur le curé; with 
him you sympathise. But you of all 
persons, if you had been otherwise, could 
have influenced him. ‘To-morrow I leave 
Beg Miel. My thanks to you, Father— 
for your trouble. Adieu.’ Then she 
started away, for her voice trembled, and 
she could not speak further. But I 
followed, saying as she went: ‘ Remember 
this, Ma’mselle. The white wave comes 
in to find her strip of shore. That strip of 
shore may lie unseen, untrodden, one quiet 
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spot among miles of barren wilderness ; 
yet from her birthplace, perhaps from the 
ocean’s midmost part, the white wave 
comes to that one spot and blesses it. 
Adieu, Ma’mselle.’ 

“‘ She stood still, thinking, and her eyes 
were on a small white wave coming to our 
feet. To it she spoke slowly: ‘Thank 
your ocean little wave that thus it kindly 
brings you to Concarneau; but remember 
that with many of your-sisters it is not so. 
Them it takes to other places—yes, yes, in 
its grasp you all are wholly—O little white 
waves in the great ocean.’ But then her 
words faltered, and to me she looked 
again once with ‘ Adieu’ only in her eyes. 

‘“‘T bowed and left her. From a distant 
hill I looked back, unhappily. On the 
shore the little Ma’mselle sat, looking 
across the water, and Antoine busily carry- 
ing baskets of fish, walked to and fro near 
her, but with a jet of rock between them, 
so that each the other could not see. 
Presently she bowed her head low and 
made little cascades of sand through her 
fingers. I wondered if her whole life 
But Antoine’s 


would flow away idly too. 
head I noticed thrown back like his big 
shoulders, yet his eyes went not above the 
other men, who carried baskets like him- 
self.” 


Here the curé once more paused in his 
narrative. From out of the many brown 
sails that neared the quai, a little smoke- 
stack issued, puffing busily. It was the 
steamer coming for passengers bound to 
Beg Meil—a bit of mechanism from 
behind the scenes, shamelessly laid bare 
before the audience. 

“In a small quarter of an hour we shall 
go,” said the curé. “It is time enough 
to hear the end. Soon after that day I 
went to Nantes for several months, and 
although I had written twice to Antoine, 
from him there came no answer. I 
was distressed. From my thoughts I 
could not put away the petite Ma’mselle. 
In my mind there was a fear. Therefore, 
the day after I returned to Pont Aven, 
I came immediately to Concarneau. I 
sought Antoine. Oh, yes; he still lived 
here. Where else, pray, should Antoine 
le Guec live? This I was told, and heard 
it gladly. He was not yet back with the 
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boats. At noon I might expect him. So 
here I waited on the quai, and at last, 
when the sun went to the top of the sky, 
the sails approached slowly. - Finally, on 
the side of one newly painted, I saw its 
name, S/. Pierre.” From its stern the 
brownest, the biggest man of all, stepped 
up on to the quai. ‘ Ah, dear Father, at 
last you have come,’ he said. ‘I knew 
not your address, but I wrote to Pont 
Aven. I thought you would long ago 
have answered.’ After he had shaken my 
hand very hard indeed, I told him that his 
letter, doubtless, had been lost; for I had 
never seen it. I noticed no more of the 
sorrow in his eyes. ‘ Probably,’ I thought, 
‘even by him it is forgotten—or buried 
very deep.’ 

““« Let us go to the house,’ he said, and 
closed his lips tight, as though to lock in 
other words, and walked ahead of me. 
Through several streets we went thus in 
silence, past all the fishwives kneeling 
before their baskets, salting plentifully 
their sardines and laying cool green ferns 
among them. At last, behind one of 
these women we stopped. Then, softly, 
Antoine alone approached her. But his 
sabots were too heavy for her quick ears. 
She turned and saw us both. ‘Ah, ah, 
said I, with a long breath of surprise, ‘ it 
is the petite Ma’mselle !’ 

“** No, no, Father,’ she returned, with a 
great deal of colour coming into the cheeks 
that were now very brown, like his. ‘The 
petite Madame!’ She laughed joyfully, 
while a strand of golden hair blew down 
and touched the corners of her little mouth, 
as it used to do the year before and vex 
her. Antoine stood looking at both of 
us, speechless, the full power of the mid- 
day light in his eyes. She stood up and 
held out a green fern which had been 
meant for the sardines. ‘ Please consider 
it an olive branch of peace,’ she said, ‘ for 
you know, M’sieur le curé, several months 
ago I was very angry with you, but now I 
am not so at all.’ 

“Then out of my heart came the words, 
‘ Bless you, dear children—my children of 
the sun , 

“** And of the ocean,’ she added, look- 
ing up at Antoine ; ‘ for, Father, is it that 
you have forgotten the little white wave ?’” 





